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FACTS AND PROPAGANDA ABOUT PALESTINE 
By I. H. Quresut 


On the eve of the Balfour Declaration we find Palestine 
an Arab land. The Mandatory Power had promised 
freedom tothe Arabs ; at the same time it undertook to 
establish a Jewish Home in Palestine. This decision was 
resented by the Arabs and several other Muslim nations, 
including the Muslims of undivided India. The people 
who have persistently revolted against the idea of 
a Jewish Home are the Arabs of Palestine. Reduced to the 
most naked truth, an alien people has been forced on a land 
where the inhabitants have all along refused to welcome 
them. The Jews have not only been introduced into Palestine; 
they have also, under the Mandatory Power, been encouraged 
to concentrate in certain areas where they, instead of being 
just immigrants, form an absolute majority, and where they 
own practically all sources of economic wealth. 


The Mandatory Power, on several occasions, made public 
statements that a Jewish National Home did not necessarily 
imply a Jewish secular State, and whereas the Balfour 
Declaration guaranteed the former, it did not imply the latter. 


The Arabs base their case on their natural and inalienable 
right of being masters, in their own home, They say that they 
were beguiled into revolting against their Muslim co-religion- 
ists, the Turks, by promises of freedom and the creation of a 
sovereign Arab nation. It is a matter of history now that the 
promises to the Arabs were never fully honoured ; their right 
of self-determination was watered down by the selfish 
imperialism of the United Kingdom and France. The 
greatest injustice to the Arabs was the establishment of 
the Jewish Home in spite of Arab protests and opposition. 


The history of Palestine is the tale of the gradual 
dispossession of the sons of the soil of their home and hearth 
and their country and the imposition of an alien people 
as masters in their land. This kind of colonialism had 
hitherto been practised by the white races against primi- 
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tive tribes and races. They took possession of new lands 
and pushed back the original inhabitants, very often into 
annihilation. In the twentieth century, the technique has 
changed. The Jews with their allies have done better, they 
are now trying to oust a civilised people with traditions 
of culture and progress, of which any people might be proud. 


What is the justification ?—This brings me to the Jewish 
case. The Jews claim to be the original inhabitants of 
Palestine. Ifthis isa valid claim, the Brahmins of India 
should get Central Asia, if not all the area upto the 
Arctic Ocean. The Red Indians should rule supreme at 
Washington ; South Africa, Australia, Canada and several 
other lands should be handed back to peoples who were 
disinherited long after the dispersal of the Jews. It would 
be difficult to find the original inhabitants of our sister 
dominion of India. -If claims based on ancient occupation 
of lands are considered valid, the U.N. and its sister 
organisations will find themselves busy with impossible 
demands. And even if this claim is considered valid, how 
are the Palestinian Arabs any less entitled to possess the 
Holy Land? Sons of Abraham, some of them at least 
originally Israelites who stuck to their land in spite of 
persecution under Rome and were gradually Arabicised, 
they have a double claim based on antiquity as well as 
continuity of possession. 


Is the Jewish claim based on religion ? Then Palestine 
is holy alike to Judaism, Christianity and Islam, two of 
which are today represented by the Christian and Muslim 
Arabs. Islam believing in the Jewish prophets and Christ 
as well as in the Last of the Prophets, is better equipped 
to respect the sanctity of the religious sanctuaries. 


The fact is that, in its essence, the Jewish claim is not 
based on rational grounds. The Jews have been inspired 
by a mystic belief in a prophesy in the old Testament which 
promises Palestine to Israel. The faith in this prophesy 
is so strong that it has sustained the Jews all these centuries, 
and with the Balfour Declaration it became aggressively 
stronger. It was near about 1938 that I saw a Jewish exhibi- 
tion in London which was named the Palestine Exhibition. 
I collected some literature there which showed that the 
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Jews, even then, were dreaming of possessing the whole of 
Asia Minor. The Jews have utilised the prophesy in the Old 
Testament not only to keep their own enthusiasm alive, but 
have also skilfully used it to create a belief among pious Euro- 
pean and American Christians that it is divine will that Jews 
should get the Holy Land. Forgetting the attitude of the 
Jews towards Jesus and the part played by. them in the 
persecution of the early Christians, large number of modern 
Christians have come to believe that the Jews are the 
chosen people of God who must rule over Palestine. So 
» Strong is this belief among large sections of Christendom 
that this fact has found mention as an argument against 
the Arab stand in responsible sections of the British Press. 


Deriving inspiration and zeal from a mystic source, 
which to the Marxist should be rank superstition, the Jews 
base their claim on a different foundation when they 
approach the communist and socialist groups. They say 
that the Arabs are backward and their society is feudal. 
The world feudal is not used in its scientific and historical sense 
by the Marxists; to them ‘feudalism’ is a term of abuse imply- 
ing any society which is neither capitalistic nor proletarian. 
The Jew poses amongst Marxists as free from obscurantism 
and religious belief; he is an ardent upholder of Marxism 
and his only purpose in wanting to get Palestine is that 
he should be able to leaven reactionary Arab and Muslim 
society with progressive ideas. This is the old slogan of 
carrying the torch of Western civilisation among backward 
and coloured peoples in a new garb, and the Marxist, 
who considers imperialism a heinous sin, is pleased with 
the idea of a new Marxist crusade against the heart of 
Islam through the agency of the Jew. 


Those who were surprised at the common front displayed 
by the United States of America and Russia against the 
Arabs should understand this capacity of the Jew, in one 
place, to appear as the warm supporter of Christian 
orthodoxy, of the fulfilment of a prophesy in the Holy 
Bible, and of liberal democracy, and, in the other, to 
play the role of an avowed enemy of all superstition, 
obscurantism, capitalism and bourgeoisie pretence of 
democracy. He is in every game, in every camp, but he 
never forgets Jewish solidarity and interests. 
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Another argument which is constantly advanced is that 
the Jews are more advanced than the Arabs, more capable 
of exploiting the resources of the land, and, therefore, more 
entitled to possess it. It would seem to us, less sophisticated 
people, that this is an absurd argument, the argument 
of the rich to dispossess the poor, the excuse of the more 
developed races to rule or even exterminate those sections of 
humanity which have lagged behind in the race of material 
advance, at least to dispossess them of their sovereignty. But 
let us not remain under the delusion that its absurdity 
is sO patent to European or American public opinion, 
because even my non-Jewish British friends have seriously 
advanced it in their discussions with me. First a list of 
real or imaginary Arab shortcomings is recited, then, 
having decided that such a backward and reactionary people 
have no right to resist the progressive Jews, the narrator 
goes on to argue how advanced the Jews are and how 
capable of creating a great industrial economy. I could 
have questioned many parts of the assumptions in this 
argument, but I desisted from involving myself in this 
controversy. I, however, put them this question, which has 
never been answered satisfactorily, ‘‘ Has every more 
advanced nation a right to dispossess the less advanced 
peoples ?” Reducing it to a simple parable I have asked, 
“Tf, an ignorant man is robbed of his belongings by a 
learned thief who could make better use of the property, is 
the robbery justified ?”’ 


It is surprising that a world which claims to have fought 
a war against claims based on racial or brutal superiority, 
which in its essence is the result of greater advancement 
in scientific progress, should find the Jewish claim of 
superiority so palatable. When imperialism has fallen into 
disgrace, a new imperialism is born and finds favour in the 
U.S.A. and the U.S.S.R. alike. The myth of the white man’s 
burden is now yielding place to the claims of another 
super race. The fallacious doctrine of the survival of the 
fittest is being revived in a new garb. In spite of its 
obvious injustice and absurdity, this plank in Jewish 
propaganda should not be taken lightly, because I was 
surprised to find that it is generally accepted in the West. 
The notion of Arab backwardness creates a feeling in 
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the mind of .the average Westerner that. the Jews should 
have Palestine, because they can exploit it more fully, thus 
contributing to the sum total of the world’s wealth, and 
also because the Arabs will not be able to holdit. Of 
course, the West has yet to learn that even if the charge 
of backwardness be true, and. the Arabs are no more 
backward than many free nations of Europe and Asia, 
the : called backward people are in no mood to commit 
hara-kiri. 


For it should be clearly understood that the Jew is not 
concerned with Palestine alone. Even the British press 
realises this, and certain. papers have demanded an un- 
equivocal declaration to the effect that the Jewish State 
of Israel will not try to expand her frontiers. No Zionist, or 
ro-Jewish agency, is willing to give this guarantee. The 
jeoth game is to go on increasing immigration and conti- 
nuously exerting pressure on the neighbouring Arab lands, 
until a strong and solid Jewish empire grows up in the 
lands now occupied by the Arabs. In my conversations 
with Zionists and their friends, I have asked them to 
state frankly whether they put any limit to their territorial 
ambitions. They have always replied that their aim is to 
continue immigration into Palestine, and their frontiers 
will have to be constantly changed in accordance with 
their numbers. This is tantamoynt to asking the Arabs 
to agree to the location of a State in their neighbourhood 
whose avowed object is expansion until the entire Jewish 
population is transferred to the Middle East, leaving only 
such Jews abroad as do not think it fit to migrate. 
Even their exclusion is not certain, because the Zionists 
are not willing to set a time limit to their expansion. 
For the sake of the convenience and glory of Zionism, 
the Arab is asked to agree to the imposition on his 
body of a cankerous growth which will ultimately destroy 
him. 


The end of the First Great War (1914-18) exposed the 
hollowness of the democratic cant so far as the Middle 
East was concerned. Instead of self-determination and 
freedom, what ruled the lands conquered with the co-oper- 
tion of the Arabs was sheer selfish and cynical disregard 
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for promises and self-interest. After that War, however, 
the conquerors were not so divided amongst themselves, 
and though French and British ambitions seemed to be 
irreconcilable at times, the Allies were able to patch up 
their differences. The only people left seething with dis- 
content were certain parts of Arabia, particularly Palestine, 
because the Arabs and their leaders were betrayed and 
sacrificed to the exigencies of power politics. The Arabs were 
dissatisfied, but they were too weak to upset the plans of 
the conquerors, who quarrelled, but never came to blows 
and ultimately came to terms, 


The position after the Second World War is entirely 
different. France has been .completely eliminated from the 
Middle East, thanks to Syrian resistance and the moral 
support Syria received from the British. Two new powers 
are, however, interested in this area. The United States 
of America has built up vast oil interests from Bahrein 
to Saudi Arabia and would like to expand her interests even 
further. The other power is the U.S.S.R. Russia is 
interested in the Middle East, because it can become, as the 
U.S.A. openly intends it to be, a: base for military opera- 
tions against the Soviets. Besides, the presence of the 
U.S.A. in the Middle East prevents Russian expansion in 
that direction. The basic feature of the present set up 
of the world is the hostility between the U.S.A. and the 
U.S.S.R. The Middle East, strategically speaking, is one of the 
potential battle fields where the two can fight. Russia, having 
established her influence over the Balkans, wants to dominate 
the Bosphorous and the Dardanelles, which the Turks cannot 
surrender without losing their sovereignty. The sustained 
hostility of the U. S. S. R. has thrown Turkey into the arms 
of the U. S. A. Turkey has been greatly helped during 
recent years by the U.S.A.; she has had to accept the advice 
of American technicians, whose attitude has sometimes been 
found irksome by various sections, but Turkey has been able 
to maintain her national integrity. The same conflict is 
apparent in the relations of the Great Powers with Iran. 
In the Arab countries, as well, the U. S. A. and the U.S.S.R. 
find important targets for their ambitious. The strategic 
position and the oil resources of the Middle Eastern Arab 
countries are the main sources of danger to their freedom 
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and security. Great Britain does not .want to lose her former 
influence in these countries, because she is equally interested 
in oil and in the security of her colonies in Africa which the 
U. K. is developing for maintaining her supplies of raw 
materials. Her interests are diametrically opposed to those of 
Russia, and not quite identical with those of the U.S. A. To 
add to the intricacies of a confused situation, the U. K. is not 
strong enough to oppose the U. S. A. openly or to do with- 
out her help. 


To examine the policy of each power separately, let us 
analyse the motives actuating it. 


The U. S. A. is, at the present time, so strong and 
confident of her power and resources that she does not worry 
herself about public opinion in weaker countries. She still 
lacks the experience of older countries in ordering her foreign 
policy. To crown all, the exigencies of domestic elections 
affect her foreign policy. It is an open secret that the 
imminence of the Presidential election has made President 
Truman a little too sensitive to Jewish opinion, and that 
the States Department has been overruled. 


If the Jews had been a little less dominant in America, 
perhaps the policy of the U. S. A. would not have been so 
kaleidoscopic in its changes. Ifthe Arabs had been stronger 
and in a position to hit back, the States Department would 
not have been so docile to President Truman. If the Arabs 
could persuade Ibn Saud to cancel the oil concessions and 
face the consequences, American big business could not 
have been so pro-Jewish. 


The Russian game is easier to understand. She had to 
weigh carefully her advantages in siding with the Arab or 
the Jew. She is hostile to America, therefore she was not in a’ 
mood to oblige the U. S.A. by opposing Jewish demands 
and thus making herself a scapegoat with the Jews and 
maintaining American popularity in Arab and Muslim coun- 
tries. Arab friendship means little to her. She has no 
investments in Arab lands and very little chance of the 
success of her propaganda through very weak centres which 
are pink rather than red. The attitude of Iran and Turkey 
makes it difficult for her to penetrate the Arab lands, and her 
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connections with Arab countries are far too few. Russia 
does not believe in sentimental friendships. From her point 
of view a country can be friendly to her only to the extent 
that it is communistic. Her advocacy of the Arab cause 
would not have made the Arabs good socialists. Among the 
Central European Jews who are flocking to Palestine, there 
are a good many who proclaim their adherence to communism 
from house tops. Russia believes in their sincerity in spite 
of the fact that racialism and religious solidarity and fana- 
ticism should both be suspect to a Marxist. The glaring 
economic inequalities in the Arab lands, the indifference of 
the ruling and upper classes towards social and economic 
reforms, and the poverty of the masses provide a good soil 
for Marxism. The only requisite,is that well trained propa- 
gandists should sow the seeds properly. This, many a com- 
munist believes, will be done by the Jewish Marxists. And 
thus, in spite of Arab popular feelings today, the Arabs will 
become good socialists and turn against their own rulers and 
their allies, the Americans who are exploiting the Arab 
lands. Once communism spreads amongst the Arabs, they 
will fraternise with the Jews, Semitic will embrace brother 
Semitic, and there will be rejoicings that the Jews came with 
this ennobling message. The only flaw in the argument 
is that propaganda can be successful only when relations 
are not so tense as they are between the Arab and the Jew. 
Russia has one more motive : the partition of Palestine and 
the establishment of a secular state will, at the worst, keep 
the Arabs and the Jews at loggerheads, thus creating many 
opportunities of international interference. The U.S. A. and 
the U. K. cannot always keep Russian troops and -observers 
out of Palestine with any respect for political decency. 


Russia’s support of a Jewish State will thus prevent the 
conversion of Israel into an American outpost. 


Because of her difficulties, Great Britain's policy is more 
subtle and more deliberate. This is also due to her long 
experience in foreign affairs, which has taught her that no 
friends should be despised, not even the weak Arabs, if their 
friendship can be gained without the sacrifice of any of her 
own essential interests. Besides, she cannot openly adopta 
policy.which does not find favour with the U.S. A. without 
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whose financial and political help her own position would 
become intolerable. During her long connection with Pales- 
tine, ever since the day she acclaimed her victories against 
the Turks as the realisation of the Crusaders’ ambition, she 
encouraged the growth of the Jewish influence in Palestine. 
This policy was never permitted to flag in spite of Arab pro- 
tests. It was this policy which drove the Grand Mufti into 
the arms of the Nazis. Great Britain was never opposed to 
Jewish immigration, she only wanted to keep them within 
certain limits for two reasons : firstly she wanted to avoid too 
much excitement over her policy in the Arab and Muslim 
world because of her many interests there, and secondly, she 
did not like the idea of a strong and independent Jewish 
State which would no longer be tied to her apron strings. 
Little did she realise until the very last that in patronising 
the Jews, she was not dealing with a backward or politically 
immature people, but with the most intelligent and wide 
awake racial entity, better organised than a mere nation. 
When her hold weakened, the Jews raised their head, and 
made it impossible for the U. K. to realize her dream of con- 
trolling world Jewry through the bait of a Zionist Palestine. 
Through their usual acumen, the Jews were the first to realise 
the weakness of Great Britain and they forced her to relinquish 
her hold on Palestine. Simultaneously they searched for new 
and more powerful allies, and they, by their great influence, 
drew the U. S. A. and the U. S.S. R. into their net, no 
longer as the arbiters of their destiny, but as almost subser- 
vient allies, serving not any palpably American or Russian 
interests but the Zionist cause. Great Britain has taken her 
defeat sportingly, as, under her new Government, she has 
adopted the policy of saving what she canfrom the wreckage. 
Her policy, after she had found that she had lost control over 
the Jews and that her occupation of Palestine was proving too 
expensive in human and other resources, was to change her 
tactics. She concluded a treaty with Amir Abdullah, thus tak- 
ing under her protection the weakest Arab ruler, and decided 
to end the mandate. Her aim seems to be that the Arab and 
the less productive part of Palestine may be amalgamated 
with Trans-Jordan and the Jews may be left to organise 
their State of Israel. The Arabs accuse Great Britain of 
having established the Jewish National Home, of having 
fostered it, and of permitting the Jews to arm themselves for 
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the final conflict, at the same time preventing Palestinian 
Arabs from making any preparations, which resulted in the 
debacle of the latter in the first round. The Jews accuse 
Great Britain of having betrayed the Jewish cause and of 
adopting a pro-Arab policy. They point at the part played 
by the Trans-Jordanian Arab Legion under Glubb Pasha and 
British unwillingness to recognise Israel. The Jews in the 
U. S. A. have worked up public feeling against Great Britain 
and the press in the U.K. itself has accused Mr. Bevin ofa 
pro-Arab policy. One would discover that Great Britain’s 
official policy is not popular with the British people, if one 
studies the press. And the complaint is that the British Gov- 
ernment is pro-Arab. With facts to support either conten- 
tion, it would not be easy to refute either the Arab or the 
Jewish accusation and yet British official policy is neither 
inconsistent, nor confused. Great Britain wants that the 
Jews shouid have a strong stake, even a secular State, if it is 
unavoidable, in Palestine. They should not be so weak as 
to be completely at the mercy of the Arabs, but they should 
not be so strong either as to be able to establish their domin- 
ation over the Arabs or the Middle East. The reasons are 
that resurgent Arab nationalism can be kept in check only 
by the presence of Jewish danger in the Middle East, so_ that 
the Arabs may never feel too secure to give up British 
support. If the Jews get so dominant as to establish an 
expanding, dominant State in the Middle East, which by 
continuous immigration and import of arms and the help 
of world Jewry may crush Arab resistance, then a new and 
potentially dangerous power will grow up, which will be 
infinitely more undesirable than Arab independence, because 
of the Jewish pre-eminence in economic resources and technical 
knowledge. Great Britain, on account of her greater ex- 
perience is able to foresee that the establishment of a strong 
Jewish State in Palestine with the economic, technical and 
diplomatic resources of the world Jewry may threaten her 
oil and strategic interests much more severely than perhaps 
any other rival. The British have, therefore, tried to please 
two diametrically opposed parties and, in the end, have 
failed to please either. They have, however, still hopes of 
saving the situation even though the Jews go out of their 
control, and solong as the Arabs depend on their support, 
they can occasionally please the Jews as well, 3 
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The British are in close alliance with King Abdullah whose 
troops are commanded by Glubb Pasha, a Britisher. When 
‘the agitation against the participation of British personnel in 
the fight against the Jews grew in volume and found expres- 
sion in the Parliament, the Government spokesman said that 
King Abdullah’s troops were still fighting within the area 
allotted to the Arabs. King Abdullah’s reliance on the 
British has created a suspicion in many minds that he may 
content himself with annexing the area allotted to the Arabs 
to his kingdom and fail to continue the war against , the 
Zionists, and then compromise the Arab position regarding 
the establishment of a Jewish secular State in Palestine. The 
recent meetings between King Abdullah and the Kings of 
Egypt and Saudi Arabia and King Abdullah’s subsequent 
statements have, to some extent, dispelled such suspicions. 


Ibn Saud has also been accused of being lukewarm. He - 
came out with enthusiastic statements regarding his desire to 
sacrifice everything for the liberation of Palestine, but his’ 
practical contribution has been very meagre. It is alleged that 
he has been inactive because of pressure from the U.S.A. Per- 
haps a more charitable view would be more justified: his army 
is better equipped for patrolling the desert and is not meant 
for pitched and’ savage battles as the Jews fight for the 
furtherance of their aims. King Farooq of Egypt has render- 
ed great service to the Arab cause by arranging a meeting 
between Ibn Saud and Abdullah, who, hitherto, had been 
unable to co-operate effectively because of acute dynastic 
differences between the Hashimites and Ibn Saud. The 
governments of other Arab countries have been playing their 
part, it is generally believed, fairly well. 


So far as the Arab masses and intelligentsia are concerned 
there is no limit to their enthusiasm, and public opinion is 
very strong. The extent of the participation of every Arab 
country in the struggle for Palestine is really proportionate to 
the sensitiveness of the government to public opinion and the 
effectiveness of its expression, I heard in Europe an argu- 
ment advanced serjously by Jewish sources that the Arab 
rulers and leaders were fighting progressive Jewish forces’ be- 
cause of their reactionary tendencies and dislike for the 
amelioration of the condition of the Arab masses which 
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would follow, as the Jews asserted, in the wake of Jewish 
expansion. Nothing could be more specious, because it is 
not the Arab leaders only who are fighting, but the Arab 
people, whose instinct tells them that the success of Jewish 
lans will spell eternal slavery for the Arabs. Indeed I 
ound the Arabs impatient and critical of their leaders and 
governments, burning with the desire of doing more than 
they can under the present difficulties. And the Arab 
people is united. I found the Christian Arabs as enthusias- 
tic, as fired with the desire to preserve Palestine and the 
Middle East for the Arabs, as the Muslims. The only 
exception has been a statement by the head of the Maronite 
Church in Lebanon favouring the recognition of Israel, but 
so far as I could gather, his statement was resented even by 
his followers. 


In this determination of the Arabs and in their unity lies 
the guarantee of their continued existence, but it has yet to 
be seen whether their morale will survive the great danger 
to which they are exposed. It is not the Jews of Palestine 
that they are fighting, they are up against world Jewry which 
sways public opinion in countries whose might is not easy to 
challenge. The iniquity of enslaving a people in its home 
for giving secular authority to the Jew, thanks to Zionist pro- 
paganda, influence and wealth, comes armed with the back- 
ing of so-called world opinion ; the ambition of Zionism to 
rule and dominate the Middle East dons lamb’s clothing by 
asking for sympathy for the persecuted Semite in Europe; in 
short, the West is reviving the barbaric custom of slaying 
the innocent to atone for the sin of the criminal, because, 
having maltreated the Jew for centuries, now its sympathy 
for him demands that the Arab should commit suicide so that 
the West may have the comfort of washing itself clean of the 
stain of centuries of persecution. It is not for the first time 
that the voice of justice and truth—ever so thin and weak—is 
being drowned by the screeching and howling of inspired 
propaganda and unbridled selfishness. Among the strong and 
the mighty, the Arab has no sincere friend. 


The U.N., at best, may prove a broken reed, otherwise, 
swayed as it is by considerations other than those of justice, 
it may be arrayed against the cause of justice. 
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The Muslim countries are weak, engrossed in their own 
problems, The Arab fights alone, but let him take courage 
from the fact that his cause is just. He should also know 
that if he falters at this moment, there is no future for him. 
Let his faith and desperation give him courage. 


THE RACIAL PROBLEM IN SOUTH AFRICA’ 
By I. M. Bawa 


Few countries in the world present a picture more bristling 
with racial antagonism and prejudice than the Union of 
South Africa. Few countries are so profoundly afflicted by 
the malady of colour prejudice. 


Racially South Africa is a heterogeneous country, with the 
Bantus (generally called the natives) predominating, totalling 
well nigh 8 million souls. Next come the Europeans with a 
population of just over 2} million. The third largest racial 
* unit is that of the Cape ‘coloureds’, numbering nearly 100,000, | 
and finally comes the Indian community, with a population 
of about 285,000. 


There are thus four large distinct racial groups, and each 
group is in turn composed of many racial units. Thus the 
European group consists of the Dutch (who constitute 52% 
of this group) and the English. The Jews who number about 
100,000, and the Syrians, not more than a few hundreds, are, 
by definition of law, classed as Europeans. The ‘coloureds’ 
comprise Cape Malays who total about 45,000 and who 
are all Muslims, and of persons of mixed parentage, largely 
Euro-Africans. 


Apart from the European group, the relations between 
all the other units inter se are more or less normal and natural. 
The racial problem is entirely the creation of the Europeans 
which exists because of their differential and inferior treat- 
ment of the other communities. This treatment is charac- 
terised by political, social and economic discrimination against 
the non-Europeans. The Europeans have thus constituted 
themselves into the master race, the ruling oligarchy, domi- 
nating all others in every sphere of public and private life. 
This supremacy has been built up, and is being maintained, 





1 An address delivered at a meeting of the Institute on May 14, 1948. 
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by a system of repressive legislative measures, resulting in the 
suppression, and consequent oppression, of the voiceless non- 
Europeans. 


Lord Oliver traces the origin of colour prejudice to capi- 
talism. Wherever they went, he says, the European capitalists 
took with them their negro slaves. They themselves com- 
menced the era of slavery in America and Africa, with the 
auction of negro life. When the Dutch East India Co. took 
possession of the Cape Colony it decided to continue negro 
slavery. Every European in the Cape had slaves, dancing 
attendance upon him, and doing all his manual work. 


Every common European became a gentleman and pre- 
ferred to be served rather than to serve. The majority of 
European farmers were, in addition, not farmers in the real 
sense of the word, but plantation owners. It did not take 
long before they began to consider it below their dignity to 
work with their own hands. The system of slavery thus 
caused the colonists to regard the black man as merely the 
hewer of wood and drawer of water. With the abolition of 
slavery this herrenvolk attitude of a superiority complex was 
carried over into their new relationship with the subjugated 
native races. The Boers proclaimed from the very outset 
that there would be no equality between the white and the 
black races either in the church or the State. 


South African Society is thus cut into two separate units 
on the basis of colour. The European race has sought to 
protect its privileged position by adopting and pursuing the 
policy of segregation. It has sought to segregate them residen- 
tially, socially and even economically. It is hoped, in this way, 
to avoid the establishment of an equalitarian society, permitiing 
each non-European group to develop independently within 
certain limits and ina way that it shall never arrive at a stage 
where it could demand equal status with the Whites. 


The picture of life prevailing in South Africa can best be 
appreciated if we examine the treatment of each race by the 
ruling Whites. Take the natives first. Once a free and proud 
race, today they are like slaves in their own country. White 
civilization has played havoc with their traditional mode of 
life, shattering the fabric of their social structure, replacing it 
with nothing of any value. Their racial disintegration has 
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followed their economic downfall. They are segregated in 
the reserves where they lead an existence beset with many 
difficulties. The land allotted to them is completely inadequate 
for the purpose of agricultural and pastural farming. This is 
a deliberate policy so that they shall not become self-sufficient, 
as otherwise they would not move out of their homes to supply 
the ever increasing demand for their labour in towns and on 
European farms. For it must be remembered that they 
supply nearly all the brawn required in the mines, factories, 
farms, business establishments, and as domestic servants. 
The wages that are paid to them are so low as to be 
barely sufficient for their own meagre needs without 
leaving anything for their families and relatives in. the 
reserves. Their cattle, their huts, even their persons are 
taxed without any consid¢ration for their abi'ity to pay so that 
they should ever find it impossible to get respite from over- 
work. The Government has shown no solicitude for their 
welfare. Famines may be rampant, crops may be ruined, 
food may be exhausted, thousands of the natives and their 
cattle may be starved to death, but the Government seldom 
stirs. Innumerable rules and regulations are framed to control 


and restrict their normal movement. Without passes they 
cannot bestir at night, nor can they travel from one place 
to another. In towns little thought is given to their accom- 
modation, and their life is circumscribed by disease, poverty, 
and consequent immorality. All this misery is their lot because 
the Europeans regard them as inferior beings, created to 
serve the chosen white race. 


Fortunately, however, there have lived some European 
and American missionaries amongst the natives who have 
done pioneer social and educational work among them. 
In this way, gradually, a group of educated natives has come 
into being, and these in turn are taking up the cause of their 
race. Encouraged by the spectacles of the greatest Empire 
being humbled,. a non-European power, the Japanese, 
destroying the myth of European superiority and consequent 
invincibility, and the political emancipation of many of the 
Asian countries from the yoke of European rule, the challeng- 
ing interest shown in the discussion of the South African Indian 
question and of the South West African issue by the United 
Nations, they, the natives, have adopted a bolder and 
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more assertive policy towards their rulers. A growing reali- 
sation of their power and of the fact that they are not helpless 
or alone has given them a new hope for a better future. To 
placate this growing uneasiness, some interest is now being 
evinced by the authorities in native welfare. They have 
even pretended to give the natives the doubtful privilege 
of electing three .Europeans to the Union House of 
Assembly and four others to the Union Senate. In addition, 
the authorities have sought to provide a forum for the 
growing native intelligentsia in the shape of the Native 
Representative Council, whose functions are purely 
advisory. Today, the natives have declared their complete 
dissatisfaction with this most ineffective form of political 
representation, and have even suspended all sessions of the 
Council until such time as the government declares a new 
policy for the natives consonant with their legitimate aspiration: 


Let us now glance rapidly at the attitude of the European 
group towards ‘ the coloureds’. Most of these reside in 
the Cape Province. This province has always followed a 
liberal policy towards non-Europeans, though this liberalism 
has been steadily decreasing during the last 50 years. 
Since the earliest days they have enjoyed parliamen- 
tary franchise on the basis of property qualifica- 
tions. There was no racial discrimination in the right 
to election to the municipal or parliamentary bodies 
unti] the Act of Union 1909 under which membership of the 
legislature was restricted to Europeans. This restriction, 
however, does not apply to provincial or municipal bodies. 
They enjoy similar status in the province of Natal. But in 
the Transvaal and the Orange Free State, they were 
excluded from the very outset from all political rights, 
There are no legal restrictions on their ownership or occupa- 
tion of property except in the Transvaal. Socially they 
largely keep aloof from the Europeans except that those 
who can pass off as Europeans do so most avidly. 
The attitude of the Europeans is reficted in the state- 
ment of the late Prime Minister, General Hertzog, who 
said in 1925: “The question of the coloured is whether in his 
case some form of segregation shall be applied or if he is to be 
treated on another footing as regards his living amongst the 
Europeans. This question concerns only the Cape coloured. 
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It must not be lost sight of that in the case of the Cape 
coloured, we have to do with a class of our population which 
in many respects is close to the Europeans and in nearly 
every respect, except colour, he differs fundamentally from the 
native. He has come into being and exists in our midst 
because of us—knows no other civilization than that of the 
Europeans, however much he frequently falls short of it; has an 
outlook on life which in fact is that of the European and not 
that of the native—and speaks the language of the European 
as his mother tongue. In his case there can be no question 
of segregation.” This policy has been, more or less, followed, 
though attempts have been made to introduce segregation. 
However, a large section of the Cape ‘coloureds’, because of the 
community’s extremely poor economic position, has realised 
that they are really the unwanted step-children of the Euro- 
peans. ‘They are beginning to see the identity of their 
interests with the other non-European groups, and a section 
of their leaders are actively advocating that they should 
make common cause with other non-Europeans under the 
banner of the non-European united front, and press united- 
ly for full rights. 


It remains now to consider the status of Asiatics in 
order to complete the story of the white man’s treatment of 
the non-European. There never was a better summing up of 
the attitude of the average European in South Africa to the 
Asiatics than that given by Lord Milner: “The Asiatics are 
strangers forcing themselves upon a community reluctant to 
receive them.” When it is remembered that it was the same 
Lord Milner, who brought a new lot of Asiatics—Chinese 
coolies—to work in the gold mines, an essential inconsistency 
in that attitude, considered in its long-range aspect, is also 
brought to light. For it is an inescapable fact that Asiatics 
came to South Africa primarily not at their own initiative but 
because the Europeans wished them to come, and they remain- 
ed because the Europeans wished them to remain. It was in 
the days of the Dutch East India Co. when the Malays first 
came to the Cape; so it was in the 19th century when the 
Indians came. However one may regard the Asiatic problem, 
the fact remains that it came into existence because of the 
Europeans and the Europeans alone. There was only one 
reason for the original introduction of immigrants from India 
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to what is now the Union of South Africa, the desire of the 
Natal colonists of those days to exploit the potential wealth of 
their coastal district. The natives, so the sugar planters de- 
clared, would not come out to work in sufficient numbers 
from the reserves which Sir Theophilos Shepston had set aside 
for them, and when they did come their labour was ineffi- 
cient, The nacent sugar industry was denied the hope of 
expansion if it could not get the labour it required. But in the 
not too distant Mauritius indentured Indian labour had set 
sugar planting on its feet. Why should not Natal follow suit- 
and prosper similarly ? 


So the Government of India was asked to sanction 
the importation of Indian labour. At first the Indian 
Government was unwilling, ultimately it agreed, and in 
November 1860 the first ship load of Indian labourers 
arrived. They came at the expense of the Natal Government 
which allocated them to approved masters under a_ three-year 
indenture. After the three years the labourer was required to 
re-indenture himself for a fourth year or, if he wished, for two 
additional years. Thereafter he was free to live and work as 
he willed. After a further five years he had the right either 
to a free return passage or the equivalent of its cost in the 
Crown land. The ultimate end of this policy was clear from 
the outset. The coolie was to be welcomed as a permanent 
settler in the colony and asa contributor to its prosperity. 
The conception of the Indian as a stranger forcing himself upon 
a reluctant community had not emerged. 


His coming amply justified the predictions of those who 
had favoured it. Sugar industry prospered mightily and, in 
the words of a leading South African historian, sugar became 
king in Natal. When in 1886 the Government of India for- 
bade further importation of indentured labourers it was held 
to portend ruin for the colony. With great difficulty the 
withdrawal of the ban was secured. Of course the coming of 
the Indians also brought disadvantages which in due course 
asserted themselves. As a result the policy of Natal gradually 
changed but the importation of indentured labour did not 
cease until 1911 and then it was the Government of India 
that stopped further recruiting. ‘s 


The position of Indians has gradually deteriorated. No less 
than seyenty Acts have been passed against them during the last 
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fifty years. The last and latest stone in this edifice of injustice 
and inequality is the Asiatic Land Tenure and Indian Repre- 
sentation Act of 1946. Under this Act the former unrestricted 
right which the Indians of Natal enjoyed in respect of the own- 
ership and occupation of immovable property anywhere in 
Natal was taken away. Only existing ownership and occupation 
remain, and all future acquisition of such righs are to be permit- 
ted only in certain especially demarcated areas, except that 
under special permits it may now and then be possible to 
acquire such rights in the controlled areas. Armed with this 
all-comprehensive law and aided by many other Acts, the 
European authorities are losing no time in seeing that their 
policy of segregation is put into rapid execution. It is easy to 
see that within a space of a few years the cherished dream of the 
European to bring about complete segregation of the Asians will 
have been realised. Itis also easy to see that, because of the 
smallness of the areas demarcated for occupation and because 
of the isolation of the community from the other groups, the 
Act must spell complete ruin of the people. Trading facilities— 
the chief means of their livelihood—are being restricted in the 
same way to Indian areas, thereby preventing any substantial 
expansion of business commensurate with the increase 
in the population. In the Transvaal, Indian ownership and 
occupation are much more rigorously limited. There too, as 
in Natal, the Act means complete compulsory segregation. 
It has caused great hardship to the Transvaal Indians in 
particular, as they are predominantly a trading community. 


Only in the Cape Province the Act does not apply, and 
indeed the Asiatics there, numbering merely 17,000, enjoy 
the same rights as the Cape ‘coloureds’. The Orange Free 
State has kept out the Indians completely. 


In so far as political rights are concerned, the Cape Indians 
are in the same position as the Cape ‘coloureds’. In the 
Transvaal, Indians have never enjoyed any form of franchise. 
In Natal, the parliamentary franchise was taken away in 
1896, and the municipal vote in 1924. 

The Act makes provision for communal franchise. Three 
Europeans are to be elected to represent Indians in the 
House of Assembly, and two European Senators to represent 
them in the Senate. All sections of the Indian community 
have wholeheartedly opposed this form of franchise as they 
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rightly point out that in this way they could never hope to 
secure or protect their interests in a Parliament which consists 


of 156 members. 


The Europeans have attempted to rid themselves of this 
Indian problem by getting Indians repatriated to India and 
elswhere. They have now had to concede that this method 
is exhausted and that a large number of Indians will remain 
a permanent part of the population. The Cape Town Agree- 
ment of 1926 between India and South Africa visualised the 
solution along the lines of the assimilation of the Indians into 
the western pattern of civilization. As a result of this policy 
the Indians today, 90% of whom are South African born, have 
readily adopted western standards of life, as far as it has 
been possible for them to do so under the weight of their in- 
ferior economic status and the non-fulfilment of the active help 
promised by the Union Government. Today there is a 
genuine sense of common South African citizenship amongst 
this generation of South African Indians. 


No sooner the Europeans realised that once westernised, 
the Indians’ demand for equal rights could not be resisted, 
they planned to face the future on the basis of segregation, 
promising them all sorts of things in their own zones, but 
preserving as jealously as ever their existing supremacy. 


Asiatics have all along opposed any solution that might 
mean their relegation to.a permanent inferior position. All 
their opposition, however, has not stemmed the tide of segrega- 
tion and discrimination. Even the non-European front move- 
ment, though it has scared the Europeans as nothing else has 
done, has not succeeded in arresting this retrogressive move- 
ment, as it is still in its infancy and does not yet command 
popular support from the racial units composing it. The 
Indians themselves, or rather a section of them, have sought 
to oppose this Act and the general policy of segregation by 
resorting to passive resistance. But this movement does not 
enjoy the support of a substantial section of the Indian com- 
munity, more especially of the Muslims. Those opposing it 
do so on the ground that the elements needed for its success 
are lacking. They have proved right, and the struggle today 
is no more than a token one. Nor did the intervention of the 
United Nations in the beginning result in any change of 
Government policy. The European oligarchy, having built 
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for itself a most enviable position, is not likely to surrender 
its vested interests voluntarily. Only successful revolution 
from within or irresistible pressure from outside can compel 
the surrender of European supremacy. Neither of these forces 
exists in strength, though their beginnings are noticeable. 


Whatever the future long-term policy might be, the im- 
mediate problem is one of protecting what remains, and 
regaining some of the lost ground, even if the principles of 
policy hitherto followed by the Government remain un- 
challenged for some time. Hence the section that opposes 
the continuance of passive resistance and of the imposition 
of economic sanctions, has taken the lead in demanding the 
convention of around table conference between India and 
Pakistan on the one hand, and South Africa on the other. 
Though General Smuts had all along refused the calling of 
such a conference on the ground that it amounted to‘ inter- 
vention by foreign powers in the domestic affairs of his 
country, he is now reported to have yielded and seems pre- 
pared to call this conference to discuss all aspects of the 
Indian question. No delusion must be cherished, however, 
that this conference could resolve all points in dispute to the 
satisfaction of the Indians. At most it can only achieve the 
loosening of the noose, and thereby give the community 
breathing space to resume its struggle for fuller rights at a 
more propitious moment. Even this objective should not be 
despised and all efferts should be made to get such a 
conference convened. 


Here, then, is a country which is split from top to bottom 
on the basis of colour, with Europeans enjoying all the 
blessings and the non-Europeans subsisting on the crumbs 
that fall from the tables of their rulers. However educated, 
however cultured, however distinguished a non-white 
person, he cannot have rights similar to those of the 
white man, however ignorant, however uncivilized, 
however uncouth. Wherever the ~-non-European goes 
ia marked ‘Whites Only’ or “ Europeans 
_ Only,” stare him in the face. The doors of the churches, 
_ public gardens, museums, libraries, Government bangalows, 
theatres, cinemas, and hotels are bolted against him. In 
post offices, in revenue and licencing offices, in trams, 
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buses and trains, separate limited arrangements are made 
for him. Even urinals. and lavatories bear the sign 
“For Europeans Only” or “For Non-Europeans Only.” 
In such an environment it is not possible for a non- 
European to lead a decent, honourable, self respecting 
life. There is no opportunity of his living a full life. In 
consequence his growth is thwarted and he passes his 
life in anguish, bitterness, perpetual frustration, and 
abject humiliation. The future of peace in South Africa, 
it should be obvious to her statesmen, can only be assured 
by the recognition of human dignity and rights. 

In conclusion, it would be most appropriate if I addressed 
to this Pakistan audience a few words on behalf of the 
Muslims of South Africa. There are about 65,000 of us in all, 
excluding Cape Malays who number about 45,000. Ninety 
per cent of the Muslims residing in South Africa were born in 
that country, and 90% of their forebears came from territories 
which now comprise the Dominion of India. By virtue of 
this original domicile India is claiming them as her “nationals.” 
Though this might be so according to international law, an 
overwhelming majority of Muslims are unwilling to be 
classified as Indian nationals, for, in thought and feeling, they 
are all Pakistanis and nothing would please them more than 
to be officially classed as such. It may be said that this 
would result in the splitting up of the Indian community 
into two component parts, and thereby weaken their struggle 
for political freedom. This need not be so as the two units 
could co-operate on common issues. Moreover, it is a fallacy 
to assume that both the Hindus and the Muslims have been 
fused into a single nationality. Though they have hitherto 
held together, the fact remains that there never really subsisted 
any real unity between them, and since the establishment of 
Pakistan this separation has become complete. On August the 
15th last year, the two groups celebrated the achievement of 
independence separately. And the lead in this was taken by 
the Hindus themselves. Whilst the Muslims were broad- 
minded enough to offer congratulations to India, the vast 
majority of Hinds, not only did not reciprocate, but also 
openly declared their hatred of, and hostility to, Pakistan. 
Having ceased to regard India as their spiritual home, and 
their new orientation towards Pakistan, the Muslims are anxious 
to secure the right of being represented by Pakistan, at least 


* 
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until the battle for full freedom is won, whereupon South 
Africa’ may legitimately demand the cessation of active 
interference of outside powers. It is consonant with this 
attitude that the Muslims, on the whole, would welcome the 
exchange of High Commissioners between Pakistan and 
South Africa, and the resumption of trade between the two 
countries. This will also give to South African Muslims a 
feeling of dignity and fill the void at present existing in 
their hearts as the result of their political isolation 
and orphanhood. Pakistan must take up this question of 
securing for itself the right to represent South African Mus- 
lims when the round table conference is held, or even before. 
It is felt, too, that the establishment of good neighbourly 
relations with South Africa is also to the advantage of 
Pakistan herself. 


CHINA TODAY 
By Ahmed Ali 


The Chinese are an exceptionally nationalistic people, 
for they have been cut off from the rest of the world 
by impassable barriers which have made them insular. 
. Their attachment to their own food, chop sticks, ways 
and language is quite remarkable. Though many of 
them have taken to European clothes .or the American 
system of education, this is only superficial. 


On the whole they are a proud people, proud of 
their ancient culture and the past ; and they have every 
reason to be proud of their heritage. The effects of their 
culture and civilisation have been felt throughout the 
world. Their poetry is easily superior to that of the 
West, and almost as great as Persian poetry. But for 
its lack of command over all human emotions and variety 
of subject matter and verse-forms it would have been as 
great. Their arts of calligraphy and painting are supreme; 
and Chinese painting has left permanent impressions 
on Persian and Mughal schools. The quality of their 
silk, which they were the first to discover, like tea which 
is also called by them ch'a, is still the finest; and their 
porcelain still remains the best in the world. In manners 
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and politeness they have been foremost; and Sa‘di’s 
Gulistan and Bostan seem to have been influenced by 
a knowledge of Chinese scholars and reformers. The 
ruba‘i has its origin in China being an ancient Chinese 
verse-form and makes its appearance in Persia only about 
865 A.D. Some of the metrical and rhyming schemes 
of Persian and Urdu poetry also seem to derive from 
this land, as do so many other things whose mention 
will make a long list. 

The Persians, Arabs, Indians and Europeans owe much 
to this fabled country, though Arabia, Egypt, Iran, India 
and Greece have also given much to her in return, 
The contribution of the Muslim world occupies first 
place though much of it is unacknowledged and un- 
known today, the Unani system of medicine, for instance, 
and many art forms and the enrichment of the sciences 
of astronomy, alchemy, astrology etc. Professor E. H. 
Parker relates that in ‘1657 A. D. a Mussulman, holding 
a position on that Board (the Astronomical Board at 
Peking), in denouncing the methods af Schall, informed 
the Emperor that ‘1058 years ago, eighteen men from 
the Western regions had brought to China the Mussul- 
man calendar, and their descendants had ever since assist- 
ed China in astrological matters’’’.. Many Muslims are 
mentioned by Broomhall as holding important posts in this 
field from the T’ang dynasty downwards. The introduction 
of Islam to China in the T’ang Dynasty with the conse- 
quent intimate contacts with Muslims from all over the 
Middle East and the Indo-Pakistan subcontinent gave 
rise to the Chinese Renaissance, and this period remains 
the greatest for its poetry. During this Dynasty (618-906), 
says William Bowyer Honey: ‘The Empire was once 
more consolidated and extended, and trade and inter- 
course were established far and wide—by the overland 
route with Islamic Iran and Mesopotamia, where the Abbasid 
Caliphs had their court, and by sea with Father India 
and the islands of the Pacific...” “By the 14th century 
the green-glazed celadon wares of China were being ex- 
ported far and wide to India, Persia, and Egypt, to East 
Africa and to the islands of the South-West Pacific. In 





1 China and Religion, p. 155. 
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return China herself was once again subject to influences 
from abroad. Persian influence had made itself felt under 
the Sung, but under the Yuan dynasty a revolutionary 
change of fashion was brought about by the use of a 
blue colour for painted decoration on porcelain with far- 
reaching consequences”.' This was the Persian cobalt blue 
on which so largely depends the glory of Ming porce- 
lain along with the unacknowledged Persian and Islamic 
artistic motifs, shapes and floral designs. 


In the past the wealth and splendour, fame and glory 
of China have been proverbial. Much of these has dis- 
appeared today; but there is much still in this Flowery 
Kingdom that is splendid and beautiful, its cities, its lands- 
capé, its soil, its spring and autumn, its people and their 
culture. From times immemorial the Chinese have looked 
upon themselves as the superior race, and their emperors had 
called themselves ‘T’ientzu’, sons of Heaven. They have 
proved their superiority in absorbing foreigners even when 
the foreigners have established their suzerainty over this 


sub-continent, such as the Mongols and the Manchus, 
besides others. 


As early as the Han Dynasty (206 B. C.-220 A. D.) 
they had subjugated as many as thirty nations. In 735 
A. D. they had attacked Western Turkestan. They had 
suzerainty over Annam (Indo-China), Burma, Manchuria, 
Mongolia, Tibet, Turkestan. The states that paid them 
tribute were Liuchiu Islands, Siam, Borneo, the Zulu Islands, 
Java, Ceylon, Nepal and Bhutan. Their armies have 
been known to have penetrated into Assam and Bengal; 
and according to unsubstantiated reports have marched upto 
Afghanistan. According to Dr. Sun Yat-sen “China was 
even more ‘imperialistic’ than Great Britain today and 
Russia after the World War (I)”.? They still have their colonial 
possessions like Formosa (Taiwan), and their sway over 
Eastern Turkestan, parts of Tibet, Inner Mongolia (though 
Mongolians declared their independence under the Com- 
munist Party in May 1947) and still claim Manchuria 
as theirs, though occupied by the Communists, The Turki 
people are agitating for independence, the North Koreans 





1 The Ceramic Art of China. 
* The Three Principles, §p.434- 
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are siding with the Communists; the people of Formosa 
demonstrated their resentment against Chinese rule in 1947 
and were said to be trying for UN intervention. 


In spite of all this China occupies a unique place in 
the world. Her prestige has risen since the War through 
which China had fought on undaunted. Since VJ Day, how- 
ever, things have changed. The mounting Civil War 
has resulted in China’s suffering a set-back. But China is 
destined to play an important role in the history and 
politics of Asia and the world. It is likely that she may 
serve as the spring-board of another deadly war. Signs 
of this are not wanting. A direct intervention by a foreign 
power in the internal conflict is likely to lead to greater inter- 
national consequences. One dreads to think what the future 
holds in store. 


Ever since the Revolution of 1911 China has not had 
any stability. Conditions throughout the nineteenth century 
were unsettled. Foreign aggression had _ intensified its 
efforts during the last 150 years of Manchu rule reducing 
it to a nominal control over the country. The various 
Opium Wars, the Taiping Rebellion and the Boxer Rising, 
with the ever mounting indemnities imposed by the foreign 
powers, Britain, France, Germany, U. S. A., Tsarist Russia 
and Japan, had reduced thé economy of China to a state 
when it could no longer be balanced or maintained. The 
people were against the Manchus who were themselves 
foreigners and hated by everyone inthe country. Secret 
societies had been formed to overthrow both the Manchus 
and foreign powers that were always demanding more and 
more concessions. But for disunity among themselves, and 
clashing interests, the foreigners would have cut up the 
country into small bits. Many powers, however, did manage 
to carve out certain portions for themselves. Annam, or 
Indo-China, was taken by the French; Burma by the 
British with a large area of Chinese territory added to it; 
Hongkong and Kowloon also became British; Outer 
Mongolia joined the Russian zone of influence; Korea and 
Formosa became Japanese with Southern Manchuria under 
their rule; the Germans controlled Shantung. Other cities and 
ports had international or concession zones. The biidget of 
the Manchus was never balanced after 1895, although 
taxation had been greatly increased, : 
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All these facts eventually led to the Revolution of 1911 
under the Kuomintang (National People’s Party) led by Dr. 
Sun Yat-sen who had started it as a secret society, originally 
called Shing Chung Wei (China Revival Party) in 1894. 
Its aims were “to unite the patriotic Chinese people, to 
cultivate the arts of wealth and power, for the purposes 
of reviving China”. In 1905 it was renamed Tung Ming 
Huei (Revolutionary Alliance), and was backed by busi- 
nessmen and composed of students who had been educated 
abroad. In rg11, on roth October, known as the Double 
Tenth (10th of the roth month), revolt broke out anda 
Republican Government was formed controlling Shanghai 
and Canton. The revolutionaries were not well organised, 
however, and even the Kuomintang, which had replaced 
Tung Ming Huei, was not closely knit. Asa result Yuan 
Shih-k‘ai, Manchu Prime Minister, was made President 
of the National Assembly under pressure from the right 
wing both of the Kuomintang and the revolutionaries. 
He ruled for five years as a dictator indebted to foreign 
powers for loans and help and, after an unsuccessful attempt | 
to declare himself emperor, opportunely died in 1915. In 
1918 the Kuomintang succeeded again in forming a 
government at Canton which elected Dr. Sun Yat-sen as its 
President in 1921. It controlled but a small territory in the 
Kwangtung province, while a pro-Japanese government 
ruled from Peking. 


The Kuomintang at this time had with it merchants, 
intellectuals, students, peasants and workers. The national 
revolutionary zeal had fired the hearts of the people with 
hope and enthusiasm. In its wake came a literary renaiss- 
ance led by Lu Hsun and Hu Shih, similar to the literary 
revival about the same time in India, and particularly 
the later movement of 1932 led by the younger writers. 
In the same year (1921) was also formed the Com- 
munist Party of China which today is not only the 
strongest rival of the Kuomintang, but controls a very 
large portion of the country including the whole of 
Manchuria, with the exception of a _ few _ isolated cities, 
and the North, with other areas widely distributed. The 
two parties have been locked up in mortal combat since 1928 
with a break of about nine years between 1937 and 1946 
when a united front had been formed. 
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In 1924 the Kuomintang gave their programme through 
The Three Principles of Dr. Sun Yat-sen which, in the words 
of Arthur Clegg’ stood for “‘ equalisation of land holdings, the 
nationalisation of large industries and public utilities, the en- 
couragement of state-owned capital, the ending of all unequal 
treaties, freedom of speech, of press and assembly, the orga- 
nisation of peasant unions and trade unions, the self-determi- 
nation of all nations within China (Mongols, Tibetans, 
Muslims, etc.), the introduction of universal suffrage, sex 
equality in all its aspects, and energetic efforts for univer- 
sal education.”’ Most of these things, however, have not been 
given effect to for the Government is concentrating its efforts 
on the Civil War. 


After Sun Yat-sen’s death in 1925 the Kuomintang came 
to be composed largely of bankers, merchants, landlords 
and the propertied classes. In 1926 General Chiang Kai- 
shek marched from Canton on an expedition of unification 
of the whole country and the suppression of war-lords 
who controlled the various provinces. As _ this army 
marched towards Nanking a number of these war-lords 
joined the Nationalalists. In March 1927 Nanking fell ; 
in April Shanghai was handed over to General Chiang by 
the workers of the city who had held it for him since March, 
but the workers themselves were suppressed. In April the 
Nanking Government was also formed. The Nationalists were 
helped by the rich Shanghai bankers. In August this Gov- 
ernment became the official Kuomintang Government which 
it remains to thisday. The national revolutionary movement 
started by Dr. Sun Yat-sen revivified the whole country. 
Apart from the intellectuals and the rich and propertied 
classes, the workers and peasants were also organised in 
strong trade unions with the rise of the Communist Party. 
After Sun Yat-sen’s death, the middle-class section with 
bankers, merchants and landlords, gained control of the 
Kuomintang, exactly like the Congress Party in India. 
The Organic Law of August 1927 declared the Kuomintang 
as the only legal party in China. To this day it is the only 
legal party with the exception of a few minor ones. The 
Democratic League that had shown signs of rebellion 
was banned at the end of 1947. Within the Kuomintang 








* The Birth of New China, p. 31. 
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itself there were certain powerful groups many of which still 
retain their position. The most influential persons today 
are Ch’en Li-fu, General Ch’en Cheng, Dr. T. V. Soong, 
Dr. H. H. Kung and, of course, Generalissimo Chiang him- 
self who is connected by marriage with the last two 
persons. . 


Meanwhile the Communist Part was gaining strength. 
In 1927 the Communists had tried to form a Commune at 
Canton, but were defeated. Those units of their armies 
that escaped regrouped themselves in the mountainous 
regions of Kiangsi under Chu Teh and Mao Tse-tung. In 
1930 their strength was 62,000 soldiers, half of them armed 
with rifles. By the end of the year they had become so 
powerful that they defeated the armies under the War 
Minister Ho Ying-chin and later in December 1930 and in 
January and April 1931. 


In September 1931 the Japanese started attacking China 
and occupied Manchuria. In January next year Shanghai 
was attacked, and Jehol was added to Manchukuo. The 
foreign powers advised the Chinese Government to leave 
the matter to the League of Nations. The League, as usual, 
dilly-dallied. In 1932 Sir John Simon declared to journal- 
ists at Geneva ‘‘that Japan needed to expand, that she was 
only doing for herself today what Great Britain had done 
in the past, and that the trouble with the League Coven- 
ant was that it did not allow sufficiently for the dynamic 
forces of history such as those which had carried us into India, 
and were carrying Japan into Manchuria.’ Faced with 
difficulties the Kuomintang Government followed the middle 
course, of relying on foreign help, and under the pro-Japanese 


| policy of Wang Ching-wei, the Prime Minister, went on 


fighting the Civil War throughout 1932 and 1933 instead 
of grappling with the Japanese. The strength of the Red 
Army had, however, grown. It was estimated at 200,000 
soldiers in 1932 and at 350,000 in 1934. But the movement 
for unity within China to fight the Japanese was also grow- 
ing. By 1936 it had assumed such proportions that it could 
no longer be ignored. 


The Japanese, in the meantime, were pressing China to 
acommon action against the Reds. This led many people 
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to think otherwise. Eventually after many hesitations tné 
Nationalists came to an understanding with the Commu- 
nists to fight against the Japanese foe, and a united front 
was formed in September 1937. This relieved the country 
of internal strife and led the people to resist the 
foreign aggressor with all their might. A great personality 
like that of Chiang Kai-shek was required to lead the united 
people. After the fall of Nanking to the Japanese the 
Kuomintang Emergency Congress elected Generalissimo 
Chiang as Director-General and issued a comprehensive and 
revoluntionary ‘Programme of Armed Resistance and 
National Reconstruction.” The people threw in all their 
weight without flinching, and without complaining, suffering 
hardships fought on. With the declaration of the World 
War in 1939 foreign aid alsocame. China was eventually 
victorious. 


The unity of the country achieved during the War 
was, however, broken soon after the peace. The Civil 
War has been going on since increasing in _ ferocity 
and bitterness every day, crippling the economy 
which had already been strained to _ breaking point. 
Added to this is corruption and nepotism. The American 
Ambassador, J. Leighton Stewart, who has been for twenty 
years in China as Professor and President of the American 
University at Peiping, said in a speech on Washington 
Day 1947 that the curse of China is (1) ‘ exploitation 
of public office for personal gain including that of rela- 
tives and friends and ruthless partisan bigotry ; and (2) 
disease and hunger”. Generalissimo Chiang himself 
confirmed this when he said immediately after the June 
1947 Gold Rush Scandal : “ Everyone of us is interested 
in himself everywhere and everytime .”” General Wedemeyer 
recently Presidential Envoy to China speaking at a 
Cincinnati Foreign Policy Association meeting on 15th 
January 1948 said that Generalissimo Chiang is surrounded 
“by people who are dragging him down, who are in- 
competent and dishonest...’’' The Shun Pao, a Chinese paper, 
says in an editorial : ‘ A portion of government officials are 
engaged in corruption whenever there is an opportunity. 
Some of the industrialists are not willing to carry on their 








1 The China Press (17-1-1948). 
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production but privately plan for securing speculative profits. 
Merchants jnvolve themselves in hoarding and _specula- 
tion...’ Thesame editorial says : “ China’s intellectual 
world is now filled with a sense of defeatism...” Another 
paper, the influential Ta Kung Pao, commenting on the goy- 
ernment land tax inits issue of 28th November 1947 said 
‘that farmers in the province of Kiangsu (in which Nanking is 
situated) are very much burdened by the government land 
tax, and that the harvest they reap after one year of patient 
toil can hardly be sufficient to meet their tax payments.” 
The same paper (Za Kung Pao) writing about the 
current war situation declares: ‘‘ The people in China 
are suffering bitterly from the full scale civil war. Every- 
where is poverty, destruction and death. Formerly the 
people feared death and now they fear to be alive.” ° 


The end of the Civil War is nowhere in sight. One does 
not.see how this conflict can be solved. “Unless this is 
settled there will be neither prosperity nor stability in the 
country. China will have to depend for its very existence — 
on foreign loans, bringing about a situation similar to that 
which existed towards the end of the last century and for the 
first twenty years of this one. The Far Eastern Economic 
Rewiew of Hongkong analysing the proposed currency 
reforms and the economic sjtuation in general says that far 
from achieving a balanced buget for the first months of 1948, 
the Nanking Government’s deficit will be equivalent to at 
least one billion U.S. dollars in terms of foreign currency.‘ 
The Government, therefore, has been negotiating for a loan 
from America. Even with American aid no solution to the 
conflict can be found. 


When all is said and done, the Government is still 
strong. Generalissimo Chiang Kai-shek is still the man who 
keeps the Party from disintegrating into a bureaucracy, 
whose personal integrity is undoubtable. Who even- 
tually wins or loses the Civil War will have a great effect 
on the future of the whole of Asia. If the Nationalists win 
China will remain a democracy as we have known it 
in England and the United States. If the Communists 





1 The China Press (13-1-1948). 

* Gung Ho News (November, 1947). 
® The China Press (18-6-1948). 

* The China Press (20-1-1948). 
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win, the Soviet bloc will become the greatest force in 
the world. Whatever happens, the fate of China will 
leave its permanent marks on the South and South-East 
Asia. We cannot but watch the situation with the keenest 
interest. 


The frontiers of China and Pakistan meet in the north. 
Moreover, a good deal of the culture and language 
of Turkestan is shared by us, having been brought 
by Babur and encouraged by the glorious train of his descend- 
ants who ruled over India until 1857. Our relations with 
China are as old as the beginnings of Islam. Our trade and 
commerce are older still, how old no one can say for a fact. 
People of similar races dwell on either side of the frontier of 
Pakistan and Turkestan in China. Khotan and Bokhara 
may be cut off from Karachi and Lahore today, but Kashghar 
is not, where many Pakistan merchants and people still dwell. 


Ifanyone in South Asia has living ties with China, it is the 
Muslims, for the Buddhists, who had given their religion and 
philosophy to this country were long ago driven away from 
India by the ferocious bigotry and fanaticism of the Brahmins. 
Apart from the fact that at least one-eighth of the Chinese 
population is Muslim, sharing the same culture, religion and 
outlook with us, the Urdu language has hundreds of words 
of Turki and Mongolian. ‘Bahadur’ and ‘ Shabash ’ are as 
much current in Pakistan today as they are in Mongolia. 
Turki words are too numerous to require mention; many of 
our poets like Insha have written in that language. 
During the T’ang Dynasty alone as many as thirty-seven 
embassies had come from Muslim countries to China; at 
least twenty are mentioned during the Sung Dynasty. In 
Mongol (Yuan) and Ming times they were numerous and 
large. Whoever rules China, China will remain. Though 
Pakistan is a new country, her people are inheritors of the 
best and great traditions of the past. By~ virtue of her geog- 
graphical, social, political and cultural position she occupies 
a unique place, connecting the Middle East with South-East 
Asia, acting as a natural link between two Muslim spheres 
that have been separated so long. As such she is destined 
to play a very important role in shaping the history not ‘only 
' of the Muslim world but also of the Middle East and the whole 
of Asia. As for China, political parties may come and 
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rulers may go, philosophies, systems and policies may change, 


the people will live on as they have from times immemorial; 
and it is the people who make a country and a nation. 


The new and the old now stand on the threshold of 
closer relations. May this be the beginning of an auspicious 
collaboration between the peoples of these two countries, so 
that we could take our rightful places in the comity of nations, 
and advance the cause of civilisation and peace. 


PAPER INDUSTRY IN CANADA AND PAKISTAN ' 
By G. A. BROWNE 


If we stop fora moment and think how often we use 
paper, we will realise that it is the life-blood of business. 
If you were to try to count the number of times you use paper, 
you will see that the soap that you use to wash your face in 
the morning is wrapped in paper when it is brought to 
you. There areitems of breakfast which are wrapped in 
paper before they come to you. Without paper you would 
not have paper currency ; you would not have newspapers 
or books. You could not work your office without paper, 
because you could not run it by writing on wood. Without 
paper you could work neither telephones nor telegrams. 
In fact, the whole of the modern edifice of business 
and everyday life is built on paper. Without paper we can 
have no advance ; no scientific research ; no education; 
indeed no State. I need hardly labour the point any further 
to show to what extent, we depend on paper and newsprint. 


I will now say something about the manufacturing 
processes of paper. You can take an apple and pulp it. It 
is very much the same with wood. Wood is made into 
paper by first converting it into pulp. This can be done by 
two methods: according to one a log of wood is 
pushed up against very large revolving grinding appliances 
and slivers of wood are just torn away. This is called 
mechanical or groundwood pulp. There is another kind of 
pulp which is obtained by dissolving wood in a_ liquid 





1 From an addiess delivered at a reetirg of the Institute on March 12, 1948. 
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chemical. Logs of wood are put in chipping machines which 
produce chips. These chips are then put in a vat which is 
raised in temperature and pressure is applied and the chips 
are dissolved. They produce either sulphate, sulphite or 
soda pulp ; the pulp takes its name from the liquid used. It 
becomes either sulphite pulp, sulphate pulp or soda pulp. 


In the mechanical process you do not lose very much 
wood. Almost 97 per cent of the wood is retained. In the 
chemical process about 50 per cent of the wood is dissolved. 
But there is no great loss, because all that is lost is subse- 
quently recovered for other purposes. 


Now, it takes about 80 cubic feet of wood, about 250 
tons of water and about 80 kilowatts of power to produce 
one ton of newsprint. I am talking particularly of newsprint, 
because if you can make newsprint you can make any other 
kind of paper. 


There are three kinds of pulps used for different pur- 
poses. The mechanical pulp made chiefly from coniferous 
trees is used for newsprint, for which we in Canada are very 
lucky in having almost an unlimited supply of conifers, 


The type of mixture of pulp employed determines the 
character of the paper produced. Newsprint, the paper 
used in newspapers, is composed of about 85 per cent ground- 
wood and 15 per cent unbleached sulphite pulp. 


Bleached sulphite pulp is the raw material from which 
is made high grade paper, including book, writing and 
tissue paper. Under the name of dissolving pulp it is the 
raw material for rayon, cellophane, photographic film, 
nitrocellulose, and plastics. 


Sulphate or craft pulp, in its unbleached form, is used 
to produce wrapping paper and bag paper, container boards, 
afid other products in which strength is the prime requisite. 
Bleached, this pulp is used to manufacture white printing and 
tissue paper, tags, envelopes, and other products in which 
strength is also essential. 


The soda process is largely employed in pulping short- 
fibred hardwoods, such as poplar. Only small quantities of 
soda pulp are produced in Canada. It is usually mixed 
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with sulphite pulp and with it goes into the ptoduction of 
high grade book and printing paper. 


The raw material of paper board may include anything 
from waste paper and pulp screenings (the pulp rejected for 
paper manufacture) to the finest grades of chemical pulp. 
Its components vary with the quality and type desired. 


Some of the by-products which are obtained in paper- 
making are sugar, resins and alcohols, which have special 
uses, some being very remunerative indeed. Lignum, which 
is anew development, is an extremely strong adhesive. It is 
one of the items used in the manufacture of high grade ply- 
wood. Without this we would not have been able to build 
plywood Mosquito bombers during the War. 


So much for the manufacturing processes. Now a few 
words about the history of the Canadian paper production 
might be of interest. As far as I know, although paper labora- 
tories in Canada still continue an extensive research on hard 
wood pulps it seems that the best newsprint is made from firs. 
We are very lucky in having very large quantities of conifers 
in Canada. We have enormous forests which are intersected 
with lakes and rivers which serve to supply means of 
transport as well as produce water for the pulp manufactured 
and additionally to supply hydro-electric power. 


The productive forest area of Canada is estimated at 
about 850,000 square miles—the forest areas being divided 
into productive and non-productive forests. Of the productive 
areas there are two categories again : the accessible areas and 
the presently inaccessible areas. The accessible economic area 
at the moment is estimated at about 460,000 square miles. 
So, you see, we have quite a lot of timber. This economically 
accessible area supplies Canada with timber for building, 
fuel, pulp, paper and newsprint. Only 30 per cent of the 
annual timber cut is used for paper. Most of our wood is 
burnt annually for fuel and a little—about 20 to 30 per cent 
is used for building purposes. The annual production of pulp 
wood in Canada is about 6,500,000 tons. Of this we 
produce 4,300,000 tons of newsprint. There are 104 mills 
in Canada producing this paper and pulp supply and on the 
latest figures they are now employing 187,000 men and 
women ; 37,000 in the offices and mills and the remaining 
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150,000 in the forests. These 187,000 people are the wage- 
earners of a block of families comprising half a million 
people. 

To say something about the annual earnings and wages 
of the people working in this business. The average annual 
earning of pulp and paper employees including those in the 
mills in 1947 was about 2,000 dollars a year or roughly 
Rs. 6,600. 

Besides providing employment to these people directly, 
the pulp and paper industry in Canada creates additional 
employment in that it spends on associated industries and 
services in Canada annually about Rs. 450,000,000 on power, 
about Rs. 240,000,000 on transportation and Rs. 70,000,000 
on fuel and Rs. 220,000,000 on other materials and supplies. 
All the expenditure creates additional employment, of 
course. 

The production capacity of pulp and paper mills in 
Canada is equal to the combined capacities of the United 
States, Britain, Sweden, Norway and Finland all put 
together. 

Newsprint is our largest manufacturing industry in 
Canada and it is our chief export commodity. If we stopped 
or reduced this, it would mean a big cut in our standard of 
living. 

The industry is semi-public, for go per cent of the land 
in which pulp is grown is Crown land, but it belongs to 
private investors although the use of timber is regulated by 
Dominion Statute. 

To finance the industry, lease the forests, pay the 
loggers, get the pulp logs to the mills, design, instal and 
operate the machine and power plants and pay engineers 
and office staff and workers, meet the cost of distribu- 
tion in the four corners of the world, requires an 
investment of 7 hundred million dollars or over 
Rs. 2,350,000,000. The greater part of this capital was 
initially brought to Canada from Britain or the United States 
by private enterprisers in the form of the shares of British and 
United States investors. It would be no surprise to learn 
that some shares may be held by some person right here in 
this room if he was lucky to get them in 1935 which was a 
bad year for Canada when share values were much depressed. 
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But this foreign capital has certainly paid us. It has giver 
us an enormous industry ; given us employment and _ it 
has paid us in every way. We make newsprint which is 
unexcelled. The development of this industry has contributed 
very largely to the Canadian standard of living which is 
quite high. 


Among the industrial advances and developments to which 
these mills have contributed are the Canadian skill in hydro- 
electric power, its design and operation. The biggest hydro- 
electric power plant in the world is at Arvida in Quebec Pro- 
vince. It was built during the War as a rather secret affair to 
produce aluminium for aircraft. We were lucky in that the 
plant was situated in Canada. It gives us more employment 
and it helps us to get aluminium. This aluminium comes into 
Pakistan. Asa matter of fact down on McLeod Road right 
now, there is a very large quantity of aluminium which was 
produced in Canada. Pakistan is interested in aluminium for 
aluminium discs and other utensils. 


So much for the size, employment, figures and the finan- 


ces of the paper industry in Canada. I might say something 
about the industry in Pakistan and India. 


As far as I know there are no paper mills in Pakistan. 
There are 16 mills in India. They are: Titaghur Mills 
at Titaghur and Kankinare ; Bengal Paper Mill, Raniganj ; 
Indian Pulp and Paper Co., Naihati ; Upper India Couper 
Paper Mills, Lucknow ; Star Paper Mills, Saharanpur ; Shri 
Gopal Mills, Ambala; Rohtas Industries, Dahnisagar ; Orient 
Paper Mills, Sambalpore ; Mysore Paper Mills, Bhadravat ; 
and six other mills at Poona, Ahmedabad, Punalsor, 
Bombay, Rajamundry and in Hyderabad State. None of 
these mills make newsprint. The manufacture of 
paper can be made a cottage industry, and it is so made in 
Hyderabad State and the United Provinces, Madras and 
Bombay. Waste paper, rags and jute fibres are pulped and 
some chemicals added. This mixture is then thinned and set 
on racks to dry. When dried the paper is polished to give the 
finish. Some of the paper so made is quite good paper. That 
produced in Hyderabad is sufficiently uniform in_ thick- 
ness and size to be printed upon. But even so, I think in 
every case hand-made paper is more expensive than is gene- 
rally machine-made paper. 
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The first paper mill in India was set up on the Hoogly in 
1870 ; it is not operating today. The same year the first mill 
was started in Canada. I donot know what they used in 
the paper mill on the Hoogly. It was probably rag waste 
and grass. 


The 16 mills in India—to speak of employment figures— 
employ nearly 18,000 people. They produce annually about 
go to 95 thousand tons of paper of various kinds including 
printing, book and writing paper and paper boards. The raw 
materials used in‘these 16 mills are principally bamboo pulp 
and grass. Printing paper is made from bamboo pulp; while 
the pulp made from rags and waste paper is used for binding 
paper, which requires a large percentage of chemicals. As 
yet there has been no production of newsprint in any of 
these mills. The reason is that the modern high speed rotary 
presses require a newsprint of a specific strength and ink 
absorbing capacity and this has yet not been achieved in 
India. At the moment there is an enterprise in the Central 
Provinces for the production of newsprint—the National 
Newsprint and Paper Mills—who hope to produce newsprint 
from the soft wood grown in the Central Provinces. Experi- 
ment is under way in Canadian laboratories to ascertain if it 
would be possible to further develop newsprint production 
with Indian pulps. 


Now the curious fact which presents itself in connection 
with the Indian paper industry is that a large part of its pulp 
comes from Pakistan. The Bengal Paper Mills get a large 
part of their bamboo pulp from the Chittagong Hill Tracts and 
Sylhet in Eastern Pakistan. Ofcourse the mills in the United 
Provinces and on Bombay side get their bamboo pulp from 
nearby. ‘The situation in Pakistanis much the same as it 
was in Canada only 20 or 30 years ago when we used to 
export nearly all our pulp to paper mills in the United States. 
We supplied the pulp wood and the mills in the States turned 
it into newsprint. That has been progressively diminishing or 
has been stopped, We now produce the newsprint and the 
supplies of pulp to the States have been decreased for the 
obvious reason that there is more money if we produce the 
paper ourselves. 


_ Western Pakistan has Kashmir nearby. But while the 
forest areas provide much material needed for the paper 
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industry, there are many other problems connected with it. 
There is the problem of transport which, for one, will be a 
serious obstacle. 


Today Canada is one of the world’s most advanced coun- 
tries. In dollar value Canada ranks only after the U. S. A. 
and the United Kingdom in international trade. The high 
wages and employment which we enjoy in Canada are largely 
due to one thing—the paper industry. The strides that indus- 
try has made in Canada are due to our concentration on 
timber. I think the same can be done in Pakistan. There 
is abundant pulp bamboo, grass and other pulp within 
Pakistan’s sphere. The hydro-electric power is ready to be 
tapped here and by concentration of capital and enterprise 
and effective utilization of the paper position, an industrial 
“chain reaction” can beset up. This “ chain reaction’ will 
be of the greatest importance to the country because a pulp 
industry leads to cellulose, explosives, fertilizers, photographic 
films, rayon, paints and plastics and so many other industries. 
All of these depend on paper industry. Pulp itself is used for 
building material ; for ply-wood, veneers and other wall- 
boards. 


Probably the question that everybody wants to ask is how 
much it costs to build paper milis. Mills, of course, vary. 
But a mill which could supply Pakistan’s immediate require- 
ments, I think, should not cost more than Rs. 15,000,000. 
Such a mill would give a surplus production for export. 


Summary of Discussion 


Question: Could the speaker give some more details about 
the setting up of a paper mill in Pakistan that would meet 
its requirements ? 


Mr. G. A. Browne: The figure I have given was quoted 
by consulting engineers last year for a mill of a capacity of 100 
tons per day. This is a very rough estimate formed without 
knowing the transport cost and the cost of material in this 
country. Now possibly the prices have gone up in the 
intervening pericd. 30,000 tons is equal to the entire news- 
print import into India. It might be that the savings that 
Pakistan will make out of her surplus stock of newsprint. will 
write off the cost cf the mill in about five years. 
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Question : Canada produces 4 million tons of newsprint 
annually; Pakistan needs 5,000 tons. How is it that Canada 
Cannot give us that quantity ? 


Mr. G. A. Browne : Weare ina bad year. Normally we 
had expected that Canadian newsprint production would 
be increased by about 200,000 tons. One of the difficulties is 
that we had a serious drought in Canada. In my province of 
Ontario electricity for household consumption has been 
rationed. Now the cut in the hydro-electric power has 
affected the mills and this year’s anticipated surplus of 
200,000 tons has not materialised. But I assure you that we 
will do all that is possible to help Pakistan. 


Question : How much electricity in kilowatts would be 
required for a paper mill in Pakistan ? What should be the 
size of the thermal station ? 


Mr. G. A. Browne : It would have to be at least 2,500. 


Question: That would mean that if we were to 
depend on hydro-electric power in East Bengal we would 
have to wait at least five to six years. For it would 
take at least two years to complete the surveys and place 
orders. Then no manufacturer abroad is prepared to 
deliver the goods in less than 50 months. Five years is, 
therefore, a very optimistic estimate. 


Mr. G. A. Browne: In the case of a thermal station it 
would take 18 months. May be two years. 


Observation : The machinery will be in Pakistan by the 
end of this year for a thermal station. 


Question: May I know what the cost would be of a 
strawboard mill of an ordinary size ? 


Mr. G. A. Browne: It is difficult to say. I think the 
prices will vary. It all depends on daily production and 
Output. But there was a 20-ton mill being set up in Calcutta 
last year and I think the cost of that was probably in the 
neighbourhood of Rs. 500,000. I know a 2o-ton paper mill 
some years ago, in 1943-44, was bought for Rs. 4,000,000. 
That seems rather high for such low production. That was 
quoted to be the complete cost and, I think, that must include 
the power station. 
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Question : Are there any prospects of Canadian capital 
being interested in the establishment or joining in the 
establishment of paper mills in Pakistan ? 


Mr. G. A. Browne: Yes. There are several firms—there 
is one firm in Canada which specialises in building paper 
mills and this concern has been invited by India to build a 
mill for them. They would be interested to build a mill in 
Pakistan, too. As to finance of such an enterprise I could 
not say. It might be quite possible for Canadians to invest 
the money ; it might not be possible—I could not say. 


Observation: Canada has spare capital to advance. It is 
lending money to others, 


Mr. G. A. Browne: As part of the Mutual Aid Pro- 
gramme. But since then no major public investment has 
been. made by the Canadian Government outside Canada. 


.. Observation: The most important thing is the training of 
technical personnel. 


Mr. G. A. Browne : There has been no formal approach 
as far as 1 am aware for training facilities. The Canadian 
Government would be only too glad to give every assistance 
to Pakistan to set up the industry in Pakistan. The mills, 
of course, would be glad to help anybody. We have 
so much timber and electricity that there is no country 
in the world that can yet compete with us in the production 
of newsprint. The more countries put up their own newsprint 
plants the better, because there is a great pressure on the mills 
in Canada and this pressure will be relieved. So they will 
be glad.to give every assistance to Pakistan. 


PRESIDENTIAL ELECTION IN THE UNITED STATES’ 
By Tuomas W. Simons 


I propose to give a brief explanation of the process by 
which the: President and Vice-President are elected in the 
United States. Such a description holds forth the pros- 
‘pect of giving you a better understanding of the political 
news now coming from the United States. 





 1An addtess delivered at a meeting of the Institute on May 28, 1948. 
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Your Foreign Minister, Sir Zafrulla Khan, said that 
he had been told that every four years, when the elec- 
tion of a President takes place, the United States goes 
mad. This apparent madness arises because the presiden- 
tial election year is a period of concentrated political activity 
directed to the election of not only the President and 
Vice-President but also a host of other national, state, 
and local officers. The presidential election unconsciously 
gives added significance to the election of other officers. 
Local issues are placed in relation to national and inter- 
national issues. People concerned about the qualities of 
leadership they want in their Chief Executive are encour- 
aged to apply the same standards to candidates for leader- 
ship in the other national, state and local officers. The 
intense effort of the people to arrive at a full under- 
standing of, and an intelligent decision about, the vital issues 
confronting the nation combined with their eager search for 
intelligent and purposeful leadership creates the impressiofr 
of madness that so bewilders the people in other nations. 
Iam hopeful that my remarks may, for the time being 
at least, suggest that throughout the presidential election 
year there is some method in this apparent madness. 


It appears necessary at the very outset to define a 
very elemental difference between two aspects of the 
presidential procedure: the extra-legal practices evolved by 
the party system and the legal procedures outlined in the 
Constitution. Until the eve of the presidential election day— 
the first Tuesday after the first Monday in November—the 
election procedure grows out of the party system. The 
Constitution of the United States merely provides that 
the President and Vice-President shall be chosen by electors 
who shall be selected in a manner to be prescribed by 
the individual states. Once they are chosen, the electors 
meet in their own states and there vote for the President and 
the Vice-President. But the Federal Constitution does not 
prescribe how the electors are to be chosen. This task has 
been delegated technically to the States and practically to 
the extra-legal political parties. 


The party organisation has its foundation in the formation 
of groups of like minded people in the ‘smallest territorial 
divisions of the country : the townships, towns, and wards 
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of the cities became the voting precinct. From this smallest 
political unit the party organisation, by combining the 
precincts, grows into the country, state and _ national 
units—each one possessing a committee and a chair- 
man. Hence the entire political system of the 
United States is based upon an organisation which 
has its roots in the humblest of people. The American 
party system offers to every man from any walk of life 
the opportunity to begin as a lowly precinct worker and 
rise to be a candidate for the presidentship of the United States. 
Thomas E. Dewey, one of the present candidates, was once 
a precinct worker. At the same time anyone aspiring for 
high political office must spend considerable time in culti- 
vating the goodwill of the entire party organisation from 
the precinct worker to the national chairman. It is currently 
reported that Harold E. Stassen, another presidential can- 
didate, is having great difficulty in winning over the Re- 
publican Party organisation controlled more successfully by 
Taft and Dewey. 


Historically, there have been two major political parties; 
since the middle of the 1gth century, they have been the 
Republican and Democratic Parties. The latter traces its 
beginnings from Thomas Jefferson and counts among the 
names of its outstanding Presidents those of such men 
as Andrew Jackson, Woodrow Wilson, and F. D. Roosevelt. 
Among the names of outstanding Republican Presidents 
may be found those of Abraham Lincoln, Theodore Roose- 
velt, William Howard Taft and Herbert Hoover. 


The formation of minor parties affects the major parties 
in two ways: first, an unusually popular leader may split 
the vote of one of the major parties, thereby causing the 
election of a candidate of the second major party. This 
happend in 1912 when Teddy Roosevelt split the Re- 
publican vote and caused Wilson to be elected—herein lies 
the significance of Mr. Henry Wallace’s present Third 
Party. In the second place, if a minor party puts forward 
a legislative programme that has great popular appeal, it 
may force the major parties to incorporate enough of 
the popular programme to weaken the growing strength of 
the new party. This happened at the turn of the century 
when the Populist Party became a threat tothe Repub- 
licans and Democrats. It was destroyed when the Republi- 
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can and Democratic parties accepted as their own the 
most important items of the Populist platform. 


The election of a president, under the current American 
_party system, falls into four stages : the selection of candi- 
dates to the national convention of each party ; the meeting 
of the national party conventions; the popular voting; and 
the casting of the electoral votes. The first stage, covering 
the months from April to June, is preliminary and givés 
an indication of the popular standing of the aspiring can- 
didates; for as the members of each party delegation are 
selected, many of them are pledged to one or the other 
potential candidate. It should be kept in mind, therefore, 
that the present news stories of the so-called primary 
presidential elections are not about the actual candidates 
for presidentship. Technically there are at present no candi- 
dates for presidentship, and there will be none until ‘the 
national conventions meet in June and July. 


Delegates to a national party convention are chosén 
by either the primary elections or at state party conven- 
tions. Thirteen states, including most of the largest ones, 
and the district of Columbia, use the direct primary system, 
while four states use a combination of the primary and 
convention systems. In the direct primary system, most of the 
states require the people before the primary voting to 
register their membership in the party of their choice. This 
done, the voters in each town or district go to the polls 
to choose their party delegates. Usually the local party 
leaders choose their own candidates to run. If the voters 
do not approve of the choice, however, they can reject 
them. A plain citizen wishing to be a convention delegate, 
may circulate a petition around his neighborhood until 
he gets the required number of names, when he turns the 
petition over to the local party headquarters, and his name 
is put on the ballot. Under the direct primary system, the 
party leaders must run delegates whom the people want. 
Thirty-two states and the five territories and possessions 
favour the state convention system under which the leading 
politicians of each state select a group of party workers to 
represent them at the national convention. In practice, the 
local political organizations first pick delegates to a state 
convention, which in turn appoints the delegates to the 
national convention. 
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‘Fhe Democratic Party-allows each state twice as many 
delegates to its national convention as the state has Senators 
and Representatives in the United States Congress (531); 
the party also allows four additional delegates from each 
state that had a majority of voters for the Democratic Party 
in the last presidential election (1944). The party also 
accepts six delegates each from Puerto Rico, the District of 
Columbia, Alaska, Hawaii, and the Canal Zone, as well as 
two from the Virgin Islands. The total number of delegates 
to the Democratic National Convention in Philadelphia on 
July rath will be 1,234. 


The Republicans allot each state four delegates-at-large 
and two each for every Representative-at-large, as well as 
three additional delegates if the state went Republican in the 
previous presidential or senatorial election. In addition, 
each congressional district within the state that cast 1,000 
Republican votes at the last election is permitted a delegate, 
with an additional delegate if that district cast 10,000 or 
more votes. The Republicans further allot two delegates to 
Puerto Rico and three to the District of Columbia ; Alaska 
and Hawaii also get three delegates plus two if the territorial 
delegate to Congress isa Republican. The total number of 
delegates to the Republican National Convention to be held 
at Philadelphia on June 21 will be 1,094. 


Each party provides for the selection of an equal number 
of alternates to serve in the absence of regular delegates. The 
delegates come from all walks of life, with no particular pro- 
fession or trade dominating. They pay their own travelling 
and maintenance expenses, although the general expenses of 
the convention are paid by the party. Some delegates are 
pledged to back a certain presidential candidate, at least on 
the first ballot; after that they are at liberty to vote at their 
discretion. Others promise only to work for the best interests 
of the party at the convention. 


The second stage of the election year is dominated by the 
national conventions. Like the formation of political parties, 
the party convention system is not provided for in the Consti- 
tution. During the first two elections the unanimous choice 
of all electors was George Washington. By 1796, the differencés 
of opinion on national policies led to the formation of two 
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political parties. Washington’s refusal to be a candidate for a 
third term encouraged each party to win the presidency. The 
problem of the lack of an established method of nominating 
candidates was solved, for the time being, by the two houses of 
Congress meeting in secret sessions known as caucuses of their 
parties and making recommendations on candidates. Nomina- 
tion by Congressional caucuses continued fairly successfully until 
the election year 1824 when one of the major parties lost all 
power and the other party was full of internal differences. 
Under these conditions, sections of the country began to 
nominate their own candidates through resolutions of state 
legislatures. At the same time the Congressional caucuses 
went on nominating other candidates. This method produced 
so many candidates that it prevented anyone from receiving 
a majority vote, and the election fell upon the members of 
the House of Representatives. So much dissatisfaction arose 
that in 1828 the method of Congressional nominating caucu- 
ses completely disintegrated, and the nominations were made 
haphazardly by state legislatures and popular conventions. 
In 1832, all of these systems were definitely and finally re- 


placed by the national convention which also introduced the 
party platforms or statement of party policy. The national 

arty convention method of choosing presidential candidates 
has been followed for 116 of the 159 years since the first presi- 
dent of the United States was elected. 


The national convention has become an institution pecu- 
liar to itself. The convention city—Philadelphia this year— 
becomes the centre of the nation. The state delegations are 
followed not only by the politically wise people, but also those 
in search of excitement and fun. Bands and drum corps fre- 
quently accompany the delegates. The newspapers and 
magazines send their topnotch correspondents and the reading 
public is flooded with all varieties of political information. 
The radio commentators have a field day. And back home 
in Podunk Centre the ordinary citizen seats himself before 
his radio and follows the day to day, and night by night, 
manoeuvers of the convention bigwigs. Feelings run high 
both at the centre and out in the remote corners of 
the country. And as the convention moves towards 
one candidate or another, its actions are not infrequently in- 
fluenced by the reaction of the people far distant from the 


convention city. 
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The machinery for conducting the conventions is set up 
well in advance of the meetings. Each convention chooses a 
temporary chairman who delivers what is known as the party’s 
keynote speech. A permanent chairman is elected and four 
important committees named the committee on perma- 
nent organisation, the committee on rules and order of busi- 
ness, the committee on credentials, and the committee on 
the platform—also known as the committee on resolutions. 
The first two committees are purely perfunctory; the com- 
mittee on credentials sometimes is confronted with the task 
of settling the claims of rival delegates to seats at the con- 
vention. 


The platform committee is the most important, and elec- 
tion to its membership is eagerly sought after; its composition 
often gives a foretaste of the contest to be waged over the 
presidential nomination. The chief function of this com- 
mittee is to draw up the party outline of policy, and it 
becomes the party’s official stand on important domestic and 
foreign issues. There are frequently stiff contests over the 
platform’s various “ planks ”’ or sections. Public hearings 
enable non-party groups to present their views. Frequently 
there is wide divergence of opinion over some issues such as 
labour policy, price control, or foreign policy. After much 
bargaining and the making of concessions by proponents of 
one point of view or another, the platform is drawn up and 
presented to the convention for adoption. Although the 
actual committee work is done before the nomination of the 
party’s candidates, the platform may be adopted at any time 
during the convention—before, during, or after the nomina- 
tion. 


By the third or fourth day, the climax of the convention 
arrives—the presidential nomination. The names of the 
candidates are placed before the convention during an 
alphabetical roll call of state delegatgons. Each state delega- 
tion stands forth and names the man of its choice. For exam- 
ple, when Alabama’s name is called, one of its delegates may 
stand up and put forward a name. If the candidate favoured 
by the Alabama delegation is a resident of another state, how- 
ever, the Alabama delegation may yield its position to the 
Candidate’s state, whose delegation will then nominate the 
desired man. The roll call then returns to alphabetical 
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order with the next state, Arizona. It may be stated paren- 
thetically that built up through custom and tradition arene 
the many years of national conventions an interesting an 
colourful sidelight of the conventions is that, as each state 
candidate’s name is called, an organ or a band plays the 
traditional state song, and the delegation enthusiastically 
parades through the hall carrying placards supporting its 
candidate. The other delegations and the gallery, if they 
support the nominee, join in the demonstration, The 
demonstrations are meant to show the delegation’s support of 
its nominee as well as to attract other delegations to him. 


After the roll call is finished and all the candidates’ names 
are before the convention, the voting begins. Again the 
states are called by alphabetical roll, but this time each state 
announces its vote in order. If there is a division among the 
delegates of a particular state, a minority spokesman is free 
to rise and cast the vote of the minority. The party’s nominee 
is selected only sarely upon the first ballot. At the end of 
this ballot, there are usually two or three candidates well 
in the lead. Then the real behind-the-scenes activity begins 
with each leader attempting to round up more votes. Some 
state delegations hold back from joining a majority until 
certain state contentions regarding matters of policy are 
adjusted. 

The roll of the delegation is, in the meantime, called over 
and over again, until one candidate has a clear majority vote 
of the entire convention. This repeated balloting represents 
a real effort to choose the candidate who, in the convention’s 
opinion, is the most acceptable to the greatest number of 
United States voters. Sometimes, if the contest is particularly 
stubborn, the balloting will be protracted. The most noted 
political deadlock of this century occurred at the Democratic 
Party convention in New York City in 1924, when the dele- 
gates balloted for one month, finally nominating a compro- 
mise candidate on the 1q3rd ballot. After the candidate for 
president is named, the candidate for Vice-President is nomi- 
nated in the same manner. Once the conventions have 
nominated the party candidates and adopted the party plat- 
forms, the third stage—the election campaign proper—begins. 

The-campaign is filled with pageantry and-drama: The 
national and state committees organize mass meetings and 
engage prominent speakers: .Thé candidates: themselves 
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“stump” the country—go on speaking tours. In former 
years great debates were held in open air meetings. Such 
were the great Lincoln-Douglas debates in the fifth decade 
of the 1gthcentury. Usually every effort is made to 
bring the candidates before as many people as possible; 
they will appear at baseball games, large agricultural state 
fairs, and any exposition that happens to be open. Upon 
occasions, however, some candidates have been withheld from 
the public—apparently their personal appeal was not what 
was expected. President McKinley conducted his entire cam- 
paign from the verandah of his home in Ohio. The tours made 
by the candidates are not merely for speech making. 
Invariably the state and local party workers will -meet with 
the candidates—they may ride across the state on the official 
train where conferences hurriedly adopt new manoeuvres or 
change old ones to gain doubtful votes of the states. And 
as November approaches, the tempo of political life increases 
sometimes reaching a feverish pitch. Last minute speeches 
are made; they are usually a little more sober and thought- 
ful than the fiery orations given at mid-election time. 


On the first Tuesday after the first Monday in November 
of the election year—November 2, this year—the people go to 
the polls. Of the 14 crores of people in the United States, g 
crores are eligible to vote. Although not all eligible voters 
cast their ballots, yet the number during the last twenty-five 
years has almost doubled. In 1920, 2 crores 70 lakhs of 
people voted while in 1940 a total of 4 crores 98 lakhs voted, 
and in 1944 the number of voters who went to the polls 
numbered 4 crores 80 lakhs. 


You will recall that these voters do not vote directly for a 
President. Nor is it possible to predict the outcome of an 
election by the party membership registrations for the 
primaries. After the primary elections, the voters need not 
vote in the November election according to their declaration 
of party allegiance. In fact it is estimated that 30 per cent 
of the voters do not vote along party lines. They form a 
_ body of independent voters who sometime decide elections 

and almost always upset election prophets. The popular 
vote—as the results of the November election are described— 
has not always indicated the successful candidate. Lincoln 
in 1860, Cleveland in 1892, and Wilson in 1912 were all 
elected although neither received a majority of all the 
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popular votes cast. The November election merely elects 
the members to the electoral college which alone can choose 
the President. 


This method of indirect election of the President is a 
result of the political thinking characteristic of an age when 
belief in the wisdom of the masses was not strong. Today, 
however, more faith is being placed in this composite wisdom 
of the common man in the United’ States. Whereas in 
earlier years the electors chosen by the popular vote were 
allowed—and expected—to use their own discretion, now the 
electors are assumed to be pledged to vote for the candidate 
of the party. Thus by knowing the number of electors and 
the popular vote for each party in every state, it is possible to 
foretell early the next day who will be the President for the 
next four years. se as 


Be that as it may, the electoral college meets in December. 
The Constitution provides that ‘electors shall meet in their 
respective states and vote by ballot for President and Vice- 
President, one at least of whom shall not be an inhabitant of 
the same state with themselves.” Their votes are certified 
and transmitted sealed to the President of the Senate, who, 
in the presence of both Houses of Congress, shall open all 
the certificates and the votes shall then be counted. The 
person having the greatest number of votes for President shall 
be the President provided he receives a majority of the whole 
humber of Electors appointed. If he does not have this 
majority, the members of the House of Representatives shall 
choose from*the three having the, highest numbers. The 
Vice-President’is chosen in much the same manner. 


The work of the Electoral College ends the election year; 
it is a weak anti-climax to the dramatic national convention, 
the pageantry and oratory of the campaign and the bursting 
excitement surrounding the popular election day in 
November. The people appear to be worn out by the earlier 
strenuous days, and the official announcement of the results 
of-the Electoral’ College balloting meets’ with little fanfare. 
The new President and Vice-President are allowed to rest, 
their next move will be to assume office on the following 
January goth: At that time the inaugural’ address is 
important and people await it with interest. _ In the meantime, 
the people relax and turn to other events. 


———— . 


~ 
J 
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EDUCATION AND WELFARE IN INDONESIA’ 


By Suitanti SuKONTO 


Indonesia was a Dutch colony for 350 years. On the 
17th of August 1945 we.declared our independence and 
established the Republic of Indonesia. But we all know 
that a declaration does not mean ‘anything unless the whole 
population is conscious of its responsibility. Independence 
is meaningless, if a people is still submerged in ignorance, 
and does not get the opportunity of learning to read, of 
knowing more about the world outside or if the living 
conditions do not improve. Therefore, our constitution 
accorded the same rights to every subject of the Indonesian 
Republic and provided that every subject was entitled to 
employment and human living conditions. 


In order to attain this aim the new Republican Govern- 
ment established the departments of Social Affairs, Labour, 
Education and Health, which, in spite of.the troubles with 
the Dutch during the last two and a half years, are going 
on with schemes for improving the lot of. the people. 
Youth and Women’s organisations are also contributing a 
great deal to the attainment of the same objects. In this 
manner we are doing our best to establish a _ real 
independence. 


To start with, [ will tell you something about education 
in Indonesia. During the Dutch regime the percentage of 
literacy was very low. Only 7% could read and write. For 
a nation to shoulder the responsibility of its independence, 
everybody must be educated. We could not make education 
compulsory because of shortage of teachers. For in Java 
and Sumatra, with a population of 53 million, we need ~ 
26,000 elementary schools, on the basis of one school for 
every 2,000 people. At the present time we have 13,000 
schools and must therefore have 13,000 more, which means 
so many more teachers than we have. Thus it is impossible 
to enforce compulsory education at present. The scheme 
would take about 10 years to implement. 


In order to meet the immediate need, every youth and 
women’s organisation is giving literacy courses. Further- 
more every factory is compelled to provide adult education 





+ From an address delivered at a mecting of the Institute on January 23, 1948, 
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for their illiterate labourers. Even in jails we have this 
system of teaching the prisoners. All these literacy courses 
get financial support, if they needit, from the Ministry 
of Education. With the help of various organisations 
which are doing social work, this branch, called the “Branch 
for People’s Education” is establishing centres for combating 
illiteracy in every town and village. I do not know exactly 
how much progress has been made, but I do not think it can 
be satisfactory. The average number of literacy courses in 
a district with a population of 2 million is about 500. One 
course consisting of 20 pupils takes about three months. We 
hope however that after four years, all the people would he 
able to read and wzite. Further, we very badly need books 
to prevent pupils from lapsing into illiteracy after they have 
completed the course. Because of the great shortage of paper, 
there are not enough books available. But when we have 
communications again with the outside world—I hope the 
Dutch blockade will be removed soon—and we are able to 
get paper, we shall overcome this difficulty. 


Elementary education is free of charge, so that every 
child has the chance of going to school. After elementary 
schools, students go to secondary schools for general educa- 
tion and vocational training and then to high schools, after 
which the students may enter a college. The average fee . 
for the secondary schools is 2 rupiahs, for the high schools 3 
rupiahs a month and for the colleges 120 rupiehs a year. And 
still the Government is reducing these fees, although 
compared with the previous charges, they are very low. I 
remember that during my student days I had to pay 25 
rupiahs a month at the high school and goo rupiahs a year 
at the college. Besides, I had to pay for lodging and _ board- 
ing too which came to about 3o rupiahsa month. The 
average salary of an official was only 100 rupiahs a «month, 
so that only high officials could send their children for further 
education. Even my father, who was a medical practitioner, 
had difficulty in sending four children to the college. You 
can therefore understand why there are so few Indonesians 
who have graduated. 


At the present time, there are 400 high schools and 12 
colleges—four times the previous number. The elementary 
school takes six years, the secondary school three years and 
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the high school three years. Except in some vocational 
schools, we have co-education in all the schools. Lessons 
are given in the Indonesian language. Besides the Indonesian 
language, at elementary schools children learn the local langu- 
age, for instance, Javanese in Central Java, Sundanese in 
West Java, Madurese in Madura. In the secondary schools 
they learn English too in order to have access to foreign 
literature. The Dutch language, which formerly was our 
second language, like English here, was abolished after the 
Dutch left in 1942, when the Japanese came in. 


The Ministry of Labour, which previously was a part of 
the Ministry of Social Affairs, was separated a year ago in 
order implement in a better way the articles of the pro- 
visional Republican Constitution for protecting the labourer 
and nationalising the big industries. Those Articles run as 
follows :— 


Article 27: Every subject is entitled to employment and 
human living conditions. 


Article 33: Vital industries are to be owned and con- 
trolled by the State: land, water and- 
natural resources are to be controlled by the 
state and utilised to the greatest benefit o 
the people. 


A Labour Law was passed, consisting of rules for, among other 
matters, young people and women labourers, working hours, 
holidays, wages, quarters: allin order to protect the labour- 
ers who sometimes because of their illiteracy are not capable of 
getting the conditions to which they are entitled. Now the 
employment of children younger than 15 years is forbidden, 
for young people and women labourers special arrangements 
are made; a labourer may not work more than 8 hours a 
day or 40 hours a week; a labourer must earn at least one 
rupiah a day as against the previous wages of i5 cents a day. 
For supervising the implementation of these rules, officials 
of the Ministry of Social Affairs visit the factories. Another 
law, very important for the protection of the labourers is 
the Insurance Law, which guarantees the labourer compensa- 
tion for losses incurred in accidents during the execution 
of his work. Furthermore a Committee has been’ formed for 
the relief and rehabilitation of labourers who lost employment 
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owing to the Dutch “Police Action” and the scorched 
earth policy which our Government adopted to stem the 
Dutch military advance. 


A great help in relief work is the SOBSI, which is a Trade 
Union Congress, comprising all labour movements. All the 
displaced labourers are registered and given work according 
to their previous job. Other displaced persons are the re- 
fugees, who fled from the areas which were occupied by the 
Dutch after their attack on the 21st of July 1947. They are 
cared for by the Ministry of Social Affairs. They get finan- 
cial support to establish small industries. Up till now we 
have about two million refugees. The Ministry of 
Social Affairs has also to look after the orphans and 
other people who cannot look after themselves because 
they are blind, lame or too old to work. Orphans are put 
in orphanages; where they go to school; beggars are put 
in institutions where they get vocational training if they 
are able to work. I am glad to say that after some 
training there were many of them who joined the Army 
in order to fight against the Dutch, although previously 
they did not very much bother about the freedom of 
their country. For the whole of Java their are 150 Gov- 
ernment orphanages and homes for the poor wherein 35,000 
people are living. Besides there are homes run by private 
organisations which get financial support from the Govern- 
ment if they neéd it. Especially the Socialist Youth Or- 
ganisation—one of the biggest organisations in Indonesia —is 
doing considerable social work in their endeavour to obtain 
human living conditions for everybody. In Jogjacarta they 
formed a group of artistes from children who previously 
only used to steal! Now these children are giving perform- 
ances of dancing and singing. 


I will now tell you about the Health Service. A Health 
Service in,any independent country aims at— 


(i) the amelioration and preservation of public health 
conditions ; 


(ii) the prevention of disease ; and 
(iii) the quick diagnosis and treatment of diseases. - 


The establishment of our Health Service, the object 
of which is to raise the standard of public health, has 
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had to be guided by considerations of the social and 
economic conditions obtaining in the country. The prob- 
lem of health is closely connected with the socio-economic 

roblem and it cannot be separated from the latter. Con- 
sidering the hygienic situation which is still far from satisfac- 
tory together with the bad socio-economic conditions of the 
majority of the people which I have just pointed out and the 
high death rate and many diseases caused by food shortage 
during the Japanese occupation, we can only conclude that 
the activities of the physician in our country must have a bias 
for prevention, of course, without slackening the curative 
efforts. As has been pointed out, at the time of the proclama- 
tion of the Indonesian Republic the general public health 
and food situation were far from satisfactory. But with 
the efforts of the Republican Government the situation has 
improved. The birth rate (22) outweighs the death rate 
(15) contrary to the position during the Japanese occu- 
pation. In view of the shortage of the available personnel 
and the requirements of . the Health Service for implementing 
the plan, all attention and effort are directed to the problem 
of education, so that the knowledge and skill of the staff 
can reach the international level. In spite of many diffi- 
culties—we have to face a shortage of teachers, materials, 
books, apparatus, and buildings—we have progressed in 
providing facilities for education in a satisfactory manner. 
There are: now three medical colleges, one pharmaceutical 
college, three schools for chemists and chemical assistants and 
training schools for midwives and nurses and public health 
instructors in every big hospital. According to the preventive 
bias in our Health Service our new scheme aims at having one 
health centre and dispensary in every small village. For 
nursing, the patients can be sent to a branch hospital, whilst 
serious Cases go toa central hospital. The branch hospitals 
are not yet established because of lack of medical equipment. 
of which nothing has been imported since the beginning of 
1942. I hope, however, that this difficulty will also be 
Overcome soon. 


In connection with the Public Health Service the 
Indonesian Red Cross Society must also be mentioned for it 
has done good work during the last two and half years. 
It has taken an important share in helping war victims and 
refugees since the fight with the Dutch began. It has, been 
sending volunteers to work as assistant nurses. . It has 
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established in almost every place first aid posts and transport 
brigades for carrying the wounded to the hospitals. Even 
before the recognition of the Republican Government the 
Indonesian Red Cross Society was, because of its activities, 
recognised by the International Red Cross. 


Before I finish I want to say a few words about the 
Indonesian youth of today. Previously interested only in 
sport and pictures, they are now the backbone of the country. 
The army consists of these boys, the workers of the Informa- 
tion Service are almost all students who go to school in the 
evenings. All the students in Java, male and female, are 
organised in one school association called I. P. I. which 
means Indonesian Students Federation. In their leisure time, 
they attend lectures on politics, military training, and 
nursing. Furthermore, they help by giving literacy courses 
and go to the villages to educate the illiterate people about 
important events in the country. 


BOOK REVIEWS 


THE INDONESIAN STORY. By Charles Wolf Jr. New York: The 
John Day Company. Issued under the auspices of the American 
Institute of Pacific Relations. 1948. 201 pp. $ 3.00. 


Mr. Charles Wolf Jr. has written an account of the Indonesian 
Republic covering a hundred-ninety pages. It is a comprehensive 
study of the emergence, consolidation and growth of the Republic of 
Indonesia. The author, who was Vice-Consul at the United States Consu- 
late General in Batavia from 1946 to June 1947 was on friendly terms with 
both Dutch and Indonesian officials and his book bears witness of his 
intimate knowledge of the Indonesian question. 


The author deals briefly with the birth of the Republic on the 17th 
August, :945. The period of the Japanese occupation has been briefly 
mentioned and on the issue of collaboration the author says, ‘What at 
first appeared to be collaboration seems now, upon closer examination, to 
have been a hard and tenacious bargaining to secure concessions for the 
Nationalist movement.’ 


The period of British occupation which lasted between September 1945 
and November goth 1946 has been given more space, because, during this 
period, carnest attempts were made by the British authorities to bring about 
a settlement between the Dutch andthe Indonesians. The observation on 
page 23 that the Dutch Commander General §. H. Spoor put pressure 
on the British Commander and on the Netherlands Indies Government for 
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permission to take offensive action against the Republican Army is of 
special interest. The negotiations between the Republic and the Dutch 
which resulted in the signing of the Linggadjati Agreement on March 
25, 1947 were, as Mr. Wolf puts it, ‘dominated by the will and the stature 
of two men, Sjahrir and van Mook.’ The less known preliminary agree- 
ment reached in early April under Sir Archibald Clark Kerr has also been 
briefly mentioned. The ultimate compromise reached at Linggadjati had 
two main and vital weaknesses, according to Mr. Wolf. ‘In the first 
place Linggadjati referred continually to cooperation between the Nether- 
lands and the Republic towards the construction of the United States 
of Indonesia and the Netherlands Indonesian Union; cooperation in the 
reduction of military forces and in the regulation of economic matters. 
Despite the Agreement there were still many strong elements on both sides 
which were not yet ready for such cooperation, largely because they lacked 
the conviction that the other party was sincere and trustworthy. In_ this 
sense Linggadjati, whatever its craftsmanly statesmanship, really represented 
only a somewhat premature agreement to agree. Secondly Linggadjati 
called for a federal United States of Indonesia to consist of three semi- 
autonomous States, the Great East, East Indonesia and Borneo 
as well as the Republic. It smplied a paper equality of areas which are 
not, cannot and will not be equal—economically, politically or culturally. In 
the first place Jova and Sumatra together contained about 85 per cent.: of 
the total Indonesian population and at least the same percentage of the 
educated westernized intellectual group. Furthermore before the war 
they accounted for between four-fifths and nine-tenths of the total export 
and import trade of the whole Indonesian archipelago. The potential 
economic wealth of Sumatra, moreover, is probably greater than that of the 
whole remainder of the archipelago, with the possible exception of the un- 
explored vastness of New Guinea.’ 


Part Two of the book deals with the Republic in operation. The poli- 
tical structure of ‘the Indonesian Republic, its economic problems and 
policies and Republican leadership are discussed. Part Three deals with 
the developments after Linggadjati and the outlook for the future. On the 
colonial war or—as the Dutch termed it—‘Police Action’ on the stroke of 
midnight July 2oth, 1947, the author says that it was not the author’s 
purpose to judge whether Dutch motives were justified. The Linggadjati 
Agreement, however, had provided for arbitration to settle any dispute 
which might arise from that agreement! 


The book ends withthe discussion of recent developments after the 
Indonesian question became a subject on the agenda of the Security 
Council. . The discussion has been brought up to date by the inclusion 
of the documents relating to the Truce Agreement signed in January 1948. 


Mr. Wolf’s book does not claim to have dealt with the Indonesian 
question exhaustively, nor even as extensively as such a complicated pro- 
blem would require. His book provides, however, sufficient interagting 
material for students of Indonesian affairs to be regarded as one of the best 
books so far written on Indonesia, 

IDHAM. 
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DEMOCRACY IN THE DOMINIONS. _ By Alexander Brady, 
Professor of Political Science, University of Toronto. Toronto: 
University of Toronto Press. Issued under the auspices of 
the Canadian Institute of International Affairs and the Royal 
Institute of International Affairs. 1947. 475 pp. 21S. net. 


The author has given us a scientific and readable study of the history 
and development of democratic institutions in the Dominions of Canada, 
Australia, New Zealand and South Africa. The Anglo-Saxon settlers in 
these countries were the inheritors of common traditions of freedom and 
democracy ; their institutions had already reached stability when they 
settled down in these lands and built up administrative machinery and 
political life in new conditions and varying environments. Professor 
Brady’s thesis shows what part the environment has played in the develop- 
ment of the institutions in each of these lands. The book was completed 
in February 1946 when Pakistan and India had not obtained Dominion 
Status, but even if Professor Brady were to write now, he would be wise in 
leaving these Asiatic Dominions out, because the main charm of his work 
lies in the scientific study of the influence of the environment upon the 
growth of political ideas and institutions. Students of Politics have, for 
a long time, recognised the basic truth that ideas and institutions do not 
develop in a vacuum, yet there are very few books in which the part 
played by the human and geographical environment has been so well 
delineated. Ofcourse, Professor Brady has the great advantage of dealing 
with peoples of the same origin, possessing the same traditions and institu- 
tions being placed in vastly different environments. No scientist could 
have wanted a better laboratory. It should also be remembered that it 
is not only Geography which has fashioned the environment, there are 
also human elements like the presence of a civilised, culture conscious, 
white French population in Canada and of the backward, ignorant and 
numerically superior Negro population in South Africa, where the racial 
problem is further complicated by the enterprise and energy of a large 
number of inhabitants of Indo-Pakistan origin. It is by no means an 
uncommon phenomenon that a nation which believes in democracy at 
home discards it in its relations with peoples whom it seeks to dominate or 
succeeds in subduing. In South Africa the ruling White race is also 
oppressed with the fear of the consequences of being in a majority. 
It should also be remembered that even the Whites are not of the same 
origin, some being of Dutch and others of British descent, still clinging to 
their own languages and traditions. 


An interesting feature in the development of democracy in these Do- 
minions has been noticed by Professor Brady. Because “the pioneer had 
to battle with a grim physical enviroment of stubborn forests, barren soil, 
insect plagues, and merciless drought”’, it was natural that ‘“‘the intrinsic 
quality of the individual was esteemed more important than the accident 
of birth in blood or wealth’. This led to a more democratic outlook on 
life than was possible in the mother country and led to a readier accep- 
tance of radical thought. It also resulted in “‘a minimum of introspection, 
the cult of material success” and an aggressive optimism. As a result 
“there developed an Anglo-colonial culture which in some respects at 
least was much closer to American.than to British culture’. 
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' An has been mentioned before, the author’s attitude is scientific and 
objective. Even where one might have expected at least an unconscious 
bias, one is pleased to see that it does not exist. It has long been debated 
whether Politics can ever be an exact science; in expressing this doubt we 
only admit defeat, because we find it so difficult to understand the millions 
of currents and cross currents of influences fashioning human thought and 
behaviour in any country at any stage of its development, particularly in 
this twentieth century. In‘ every science there has always been a vast 
stretch of unconquered territory; even “the exact sciences” cannot claim 
that they know all or even what they consider to be true today may not 
turn out to be untrue tomorrow. In politics there is a small field of 
facts and truths inferred from those facts which, in the light of our 
present knowledge, is unassailable. The uncertainties are due to our 
lack of knowledge. Our charlatans and amateurs in Political Science like 
the charlatans and amateurs in other sciences run away with ill digested 
conclusions and half truths and come to grief; only by patient, careful 
and deep study can we extend our knowledge in the realm of Political 
Science and Professor Brady’s book is a welcome addition to human 
achievement in this direction. 

I. H. QURESHI. 


NEW CYCLE IN ASIA : Selected Documents on Major Interna- 
tional Developments in the Far East, 1943-47. Edited by Harold 
R. Issacs. New York : The Macmillan Co, Issued under the 
auspices of the Institute of Pacific Relations. 1947. 212 pp. 
$ 8.00. 


This is a very useful compilation of some of the important documents 
which have played a vital role in the history of Eastern Asia. These selec- 
ted documents were originally intended to appear as appendices to the 
author’s earlier work No Peace for Asia. 


Of special interest to readers in Pakistan will be chapter VI which con- 
tains documents on the Indo-Pakistan subcontinent. This chapter inclu- 
des the famous Lahore Resolution on Pakistan, the Cripps Proposals, the 
Muslim League Resolution on Cripps Proposals, the ‘Quit India’ Resolu- 
tion, the Cabinet Mission Proposals, and the statement of Mr. Attlee on 
the partition of India, June 3, 1947. 


Documents of similar importance are also included about Japan, Korea 
China, Burma, Indo-China and Indonesia. The book will prove an | 
invaluable handbook to all students of the recent history of Eastern Asia. 


I. H. BAQAI. 


——$ 


PAKISTAN AND THE MIDDLE EAST. By M. Ahmad. With a 
Foreword by the Hon’ble Mr. Khwaja Shahabuddin, Minister 
of the Interior, Information and Broadcasting, Government of 
Pakistan. Karachi: Kitabi Markaz. 1948. 213 pp. Rs. 6. 


Muslims in India have always taken a keen interest in the affairs of 
other Muslim countries. This interest was so great that very often 
their own politics was moulded by the needs of Muslim countries. It is 
not surprising, therefore, that, with the birth of Pakistan, this interest bas 
greatly increased. Today, therefore, there is a keen desire among the 
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people of Pakistan to have closer cultural, economic and political relations 
with her Muslim neighbours. Already Pakistan has joined the Middle 
East Group of the World Health Organization and has also applied for 
membership of the proposed United Nations Economic Commission for the 


Middle East. 


Mr. Ahmad’s book, Pakistan and the Middle East has been published at a 
very appropriate time. It will help Pakistanis to understand some of the 
recent political problems of the Middle East and make their interest more 
enlightened. The author has given a historical account of the relations 
of the Middle Eastern countries with the Western Powers and has ex- 
plained why this region has been and is of such great importance in all © 
schemes of world strategy. The book has also a well written account of © 
how the oil of this region has affected the imperialistic policies of Great 7 
Powers. A considerable portion of the book is devoted to a detailed study © 
of Middle Eastern countries in relation to the Second World War. ‘lhe 
author could well have compressed this portion to a More proportionate 
length; most of the events narrated were only of ephemeral interest in 
the history of the Middle East and in a book published after nearly three 
years of the termination of the War a better perspective could have been | 
achieved. Owing to this lack of judgment in weighing the relative im- 7 
portance of the events, the book has, unfortunately, become, at some 
places, a dull narration of comparatively unimportant episodes. 


Since the book is mainly a political history, it leaves out, probably 
intentionally, all discussion of the various economic and social problems 
which face the Middle East today. Some of them, however, as has been 
pointed by the Hon’ble Khwaja Shahabuddin in his Foreword, are similar 
to those of Pakistan. In his able Foreword Khwaja Shahabuddin pleads for 
closer cooperation in the economic and social fields between Pakistan and | 
the Middle East in order to revolutionize the predominantly agricultural 
economy of this region. The author pleads for the establishment ofa 
joint organization for all Muslim States which may function as a regional 
Union within the framework of the United Nations. ‘This suggestion 
would today find unusual support in all Muslim lands. 


The book embodies considerable information and will be useful to 


students of the Middle Eastern affairs. 
I. H. BAQAI. 








